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’ Farm Storage of Sweet Potatoes 


Essentials of storage, pictures showing how to bury the tubers out of doors 


















ROPER STORAGE of farm produce is vital even in normal drainage is good. This is always a highly important feature in caring 
times. But in the critical days of war it is doubly so. for sweet potatoes, which are very susceptible to the influence of mois- 
Hence, while food conservation is extremely commendable in ture. The sweet potato crop will this year prove one of good size. 
consuming centers, it is of equal virtue at points of produc- P 
tion. There are a way and a means for keeping and pre- Early October Garden Texts 
























serving everything—grain in the granary, seed in the storeroom, Fall planting of asparagus is safe only where the soil is light and 
meat in the smokehouse or closet, fruit in the pit or cellar, root warm and the situation both well drained and sunny. Such condi- 
crops—somewhere. tions also favor the good development of the plants and the “spears.” 





The pictures on this page deal especially with sweet potatoes—how Distances between plants and rows may vary with circumstances. In 
the larger growers handle the crop when dug. The art of keeping the home garden the plants may be set in “beds” as close as a foot 
this crop is to see that the tubers are well matured before digging, apart, but this implies very liberal feeding. It is better to make one 
that they be carefully handled, be well dried or cured after being row down the long side of the garden, placing the platts 2 feet or 
housed, and that they be kept at a uniform temperature after they more apart. For field culture rows may be 4 to 6 feet apart and 
are cured. <A sweet potato is ripe, if when cut or broken and exposed plants 2 or 3 feet asunder in the rows. Remember, asparagus is a 
to the air it dries quickly. If it remains moist when so treated it is permanent investment, so the work merits being done thoroughly. 




























still unripe. However, in regions where early frost occurs, sweet Rhubarb is easy to force. Dig up the fully dormant plants in good 
potatoes should be dug before frost, even though they are still im- sized clumps just before winter sets in. Place these where they will 
mature. After being dug, sort in be sure to freeze solid. Leave them 























frozen for at least three weeks. 
Bring as many as needed into the 
cellar near the furnace or heater. 
Cover with damp coal ashes o1 
earth. Keep moist. In a few weeks 
the stalks may be pulled. They 
usually have very small leaves. 
Their quality is milder than out- 
door grown rhubarb and their skins 
so thin they need not be pulled off. 
By bringing in the clumps at va- 
rious times a succession of fresh 
rhubarb may be had. The clumps 
generally don’t give good stalks for 
more than two satisfactory pullings 
If one has a greenhouse the clumps 
may be placed under the benches. 


sizes and carry to place of storage 
for curing. The utmost care is 
urged so that the tubers be not 
bruised or the skin broken. The 
tubers should never be thrown from 
one row to another or loaded loose- 
ly in a wagon or box. Expert grow- 
ers even use wagons with springs so 
as to insure freedom from bumps 
and jars. Equally important is it 
to get the tubers dry. Artificial 
heat is often supplied to accomplish 
this end. Where large quantities of 
this crop are grown, artificial heat 
is supplied as an essential part of 
the storage program. Regardless of 
method of storage, see that the 
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Ways of Handling Sweet Potatoes Where Many Acres Are Grown 
The picture at the top shows a type of outdoor cellar used in the left at the bottom shows a method of covering with stalks and 
certain sections of the south for storing sweet potatoes. Openings soil; at the right, a number.of potato. banks, with troughs at the 
at the top and bottom are desired for ventilation. The picture at top ‘of each pile, for ventilation. 
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Where Honor Is Due 

On another page of this issue of American 
Agriculturist are printed prices for milk for Oc- 
tober. This schedule shows a record mark, the 
highest ever paid for liquid milk in this terri- 
tory. And the beauty about it all is, there is 
no guess work about the calculations. Dr War- 
ren has diligently sought a measure for figur- 
ing milk costs that is both accurate and scien- 
tific; in adopting this formula the dairymen’s 
league has placed cost accounting squarely on 
facts. These prices are as nearly representa- 
tive of milk costs as can be provided at this 
time. It will be noted also, that the base price 
is for the 250-mile zone instead of 150 miles 
which ruled heretofore. The change in mileage 
was made in order to reach the center and 
heart of the dairy producing field. This action 
will favorably affect thousands of producers. 

Do you recall how you used to make your 
milk contracts? In brief it was this way: 
Along in September and March a representative 
of the milk distributing company came along 
and posted the prices that were to be paid 
during. the coming six months on the door of 
the receiving plant or creamery. Following 
this he handed you a contract to sign. You 
did this of course if you had milk to sell. You 
had no choice in the matter. Your part of the 
contract was to sign what was handed you. 
Neither you nor your representative had any 
option as to these prices—you had no part in 
setting them. If you signed you had a market 
for your milk, whether the prices met produc- 
tion costs or not. If you didn’t sign you could 
go to thunder. ° 

Thanks to the dairymen’s league, that old 
order has changed. The league directors and 
officials, free men, wise men, square men, now 
sit together, just as do the officials who direct 
the making of furniture or clocks or shoes or 
steel, and figure the items of cost, and this 
done, they determine the price at which their 
commodity is to be sold. That’s the new order. 
It is the result that organization has brought. 
It is reward of freedom—taking the yoke off of 
the necks of dairy producers, striking off the 
shackles of one-sided milk contracts, getting 


out of the mire of milk slavery. Farmers 
standing together did this: organization gave 
them living prices for their toil and the drudg- 
ery of their families; the dairymen’s league 
showed the way to look up and to see the sun 
and the stars again. The dairy industry was 
saved! 

Are you not glad that the league was cre- 
ated? Are you not giad also that the league 
has withstood the attempts that have been 
made to disrupt it? Enemies, you know, have 
been abroad. Aspiring leaders on the outside 
have tried to gain league control. They have 
sought to inject suspicion, to stir up strife with- 
in, to impregnate with discord, but they have 
[To Page 227.] 


It is your privilege as a free American to 
purchase the good, interest-paying bonds of 
your country. Liberty Bonds, bought now, 
will lay the foundation for many a fortune a 
generation hence. 


East May Get More Wheat Feeds 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ANXIOUS TO GIVE EASTERN 
FARMERS THEIR SUARE OF GRIST MILL BY-PROD- 
UCTS 
How eastern farmers can get wheat by-prod- 

ucts, bran and middlings, has been under con- 

sideratien by the food administration for some 
time. We understand that they now have well 
advanced plans which will help the situation. 
fé is expected that in a general way some sys- 
iem will be put into foree that will give re- 
gional distribution. That is, the miiis will 
probably be instructed and required not to 
ship into any given area or districts bran or 
excess of the same tonnage 
shipped thereto in 1917. Up to the present in- 
idu farmers near the mills, notably in the 
west, have absorbed practically all of these 
wheat feeds. It therefore stands to reason 
that if wheat feeds are apportioned future ship- 
ments will largely have to come east. 

Even though bran may now be available in 
reasonable though limited quantities, there will 
not be enough to maintain dairy herds without 
utilizing very large amounts of the standard 
commercial mixed feeds. It has been sug- 
gested to the food administration that, with the 
distribution of this wheat feed, feeders be asked 
to pledge themselves to use these wheat feeds 
very sparingly, and only for dairy animals and 
young stock, etc, where it is actually required 
to maintain the efficiency and well being of 
these animals. While this move will result in 
making a better distribution than heretofore it 
does not mean that there will be such a large 
supply that wheat by-products can be used in- 
discriminately. Rigid economy will have to be 


New War Orders 


The War Industries Board requires 
publishers to save every possible bit 
of paper, labor, and power. The Gov- 
ernment will allow publications to be 
mailed only to subscribers paid in ad- 
vance. The purpose of this ruling is 
to place everything on a more eco- 
nomical basis. 


middlings in 





American Agriculturist readers 
whose subscriptions have expired or 
will soon expire should renew at once. 


It will help solve 
The paper problem 
The labor problem 
The transportation problem 


Your co-operation will be appreci- 
ated for the benefit of agriculture and 
the Government. 


A three years’ subscription is only 
$2. Five years only $3. You save 
$1: on the first and $2 on the second. 
Regular yearly price $1. 


Charlealiburhat— 


Editor 
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practiced, and these feeds will have to be com. 
bined with other live stock feeds. 

Reports come that already there will be , 
probable shortage of all kinds of feed stuffs, 
The west has largely been absorbing wheat 
feeds. The southwest is in desperate need 
because of uneven crops and drouth. Some 
Texas ranchmen are reported hauling feeds fo, 
their animals 100 miles; further, that today the 
western demand for feed is so great that all 
of the feed mixers as well as the manufacturers 
of the straight by-products can sell their en- 
tire production in the west, and do not need 
to ship any great quantity eastward. 

While a larger number of hogs will be feq 
this fall, the corn supply is not as large as had 
been hoped for. Hence many hogs will haye 
to be marketed at a lower weight unless supple. 
mentary feeds are bought as western farmers 
are now doing. All of which shows how com. 
plicated the feed situation is, and how impor. 
tant it is that eastern dairymen order tlicir feed 
stocks as soon as possible, and use also all 
kinds of feed that is in any way available. The 
mixed feed industry is rendering goou rvice 
in supplying in a palatable and nutritious form 
immense amounts of materials which otherwis 
would not be available. They are thus doing 
the country a patriotic service which farmer: 
should appreciate, and do «<pprecisie. 

This all means that if the fee: adniinistre- 
tion is able to put these regulati 
regional distribution of wheat by-products js 
certain to benefit eastern farmers. When 
American Agriculturist published its wheat 
feed articles some weeks ago it was with the 
belief that the food administration would rise 
to its opportunity and provide some equitable 
system of wheat by-products’ distribution. 
Since August when the administration fixed 
prices, eastern farmers have been unable to get 
wheat feeds of any kind because the available 
supplies were largely gobbled up by feeders in 
regions adjacent to the mills. 

The demand in western country mills dis- 
trict is so strong that farmers in many sections 
drive to the mill at night and wait into the next 
day to get some of the wheat feeds being 
ground. This shows why it has been impos- 
sible for eastern farmers to get wheat feed. 
These farmers who furnished the wheat for 
mills felt it was no more than right and just 
they should have all the wheat by-products 
from their own wheat. You can realize, under 
these conditions, that it was practically impos- 
sible for the mills to refuse it to them, and 
nence eastern dealers and farmers who tried 
to get wheat by-products could not be accom- 
modated. _ 

The price of wheat, unfortunately, was fixed 
at too low a price, in comparison with other 
food products, including other grains. This 
made it impossible to adjust prices of wheai 
by-products and stili hold flour on a_ high 
enough basis to keep it for human food. This 
relatively low price both for wheat flour and 
wheat by-products has acted to the disadve: 
tage of eastern farmers. It.is to be understood 
also that the available supplies of all wheat 
by-products is less because wheat is milled more 
closely this year into tlour, thus making iess 
by-products. 

One word of caution: Don’t expect the sup- 
ply of wheat by-products to increase suddenly. 
Remember that a great part of the wheat sup- 
ply is still in farmers’ hands and will be mar- 
keted slowly. Also that freight conditions will 
not permit rapid movement of wheat by-prod- 
ucts eastward, even though regional distribu- 
tion be put into effect at once. At the very 
low price there will be more buyers than can 
be accommodated, and wheat feeds will remain 
searce all winter. 
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The Small Farmer can’t profitably keep bot? 
a tractor and the same number of horses he had 
before buying a machine. The tractor, to be 4 
success on the farm of 80 to 250 acres, must doa 
large percentage of the farm work. 


Our freedom and our happy homes we owt 
to those who fight for them. Liberty Bouds 
supply weapons to the fighters. 
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y HINGS ARB looking up in eastern 
dairying. They were mighty 
black in recent months. The 
campaign to save fats filled store- 
houses with butter, cheese and 

we condensed milk and put a sur- 
plus of liquid milk on the market that could be 
sold only at a loss to producers. The terrible 
condition had its effect on dalry stock also: it 
sent thousands of good cows to the slaughtering 
pens and diverted promising heifer calves from 
the dairy road to the butcher shop. 

But every lane has its turning. The protests 
of farmers reached to Washington. They were 
heard in city homes, and were listened to re- 
spectfully by heretofore unsympathetic editors, 
officials and urban consumers. These people 
discovered that agricultural costs had so surely 
advanced that higher prices for milk were in- 
Hence, they generally accepted the 
situation. Not the dealers, however. They 
fought a fair price. They snorted and threat- 
ened, and even at the time of this writing many 
have refused to accept the league prices. 

Milk distributers have had much encourage- 
ment for holding outs They thought the fight 
made on the dairymen’s league by its enemies 
would disrupt the organization; and then while 
the league members were fighting among them- 
selves, the dealers would step in and do as of 
yore, when they did as they pleased, and paid 
price they chose to give. But the 
league didn’t split. The league enemies failed 
in their campaign of abuse; league members 
backed their organization as never before, and 
a “living price” for milk has been secured. 





evitable. 


any old 


New Way of Calculating Cost 


In the past there has always been trouble to 
figure out the cost of producing milk. There 
was no satisfactory standard or measure until 
Dr Warren had worked out his formula, which 
has been adopted by both the dairymen’s league 
and the milk distributers as a fair method for 
determining what it costs to produce milk. By 
the Warren formula the following factors are 
essential in the production of 100 pounds of 
3.8% milk: 33.79 pounds of grain, 43.3 pounds 
of hay, 10.8 pounds of other dry forage, 102.5 
pounds of silage or other succulent feed, 3.02 
hours of labor, and 25% of the cost of the above 


factors for miscellaneous factors, such as pas- 
ture, depreciation, etc. If the market values 
of each of the above are obtained the sum will 


ctober Prices for Liquid Milk 


A general review with schedule of prices by miles 


be the average cost for producing 3.8% milk. 
The league recently adopted this formula. It 
was accepted also by the distributers as a basis 
for determining milk costs. When the two 
sides met to consider October prices, a hitch 
was met as to the market price for the several 
factors. There was general agreement on all 
points but labor. The league insisted that farm 
labor was worth 33.4 cents an hour; the dis- 
tributers that it was worth no more than 30 
cents an hour, if that much. 

And what do you think the argument was 








League Prices for Milk 
The following prices, according to the schedule of 
freight rates, apply to both interstate and intrastate 
traffic, and are for 100 pounds of milk, testing 3% 
butter fat and classified when pasteurized as Grade 
B miik (pasteurized), as provided by the regulations 
of the department of health, New York city; 4 cents 
a 100 pounds is added for each one-tenth of 1% in- 
crease in butter fat. 
-—Freight Rates-——, League 
Miles 40 qt can 100 lbs prices 
Under 10 miles $0.195 $0.230 
10 to 20 .210 245 
20 to 30 -225 .255 
30 to 40 .230 .270 
40 to 50 -245 .285 
50 to 60 .255 .300 
60 to 70 265 310 
70 to 80 275 320 
80 to 90 .285 335 
90 to 100 295 345 
100 to 110 300 355 
110 to 120 310 365 7 
120 to 130 320 375 .76 
130 to 140 330 380 yi 
140 to 150 335 395 3. 
150 to 160 345 105 .T8 
160 to 170 350 410 7 
170 to 180 360 420 4 
180 to 190 365 430 . 
190 to 200 375 440 68 
200 to 210 380 145 6S 
210 to 220 390 155 3.68 
220 to 230 395 165 3.6 
230 to 240 400 170 3.66 
240 to 250 405 180 3.65 
250 to 260 415 A485 6! 
260 to 270 420 190 t 
270 to 280 425 900 3.63 
280 to 290 430 505 3.63 
290 to 300 440 515 3.62 
300 to 310 445 520 3.61 
310 to 320 450 530 3.60 
320 to 330 —- 455 535 3.60 
330 to 340 465 545 3.59 
340 to 350 .470 550 3.58 
350 to 360 AT5 55 3.58 
360 to 370 480 565 3.57 
370 to 380 485 570 3.56 
380 to 390 490 575 3.56 
390 to 400 -495 580 3.55 
The minimum price for league milk beyond 400 
miles to take the price as at 390 to 400 miles. The 
price the producer is to receive is ascertained by 
learning the freight rate per can on milk from his 
railroad station to the New York terminal. Then 
find the nearest rate per can in the above schedule 
and on the same line with this rate will be found 
the leazue price for 3% milk delivered at that sta- 
tion. These prices are for New York city and mar- 
kets not governed by special local prices. 














Where Honor Is Due 
[From Page 226.] 

failed The league has stood the test, it is 
The reasonable prices just secured tell 
better than words or phrases. So 
long as the league is as wisely managed as it 
is today a living price for milk is assured and 
the welfare of the dairymen protected. 

Don’t think, however, that all the problems 
are settled. League recognition has been set- 
tled. The principle of collective bargaining 
has been settled. Fair and reasonable prices 
for milk have been secured. But there are still 
other problems to be worked out; and to work 
then out will require the patience, sympathetic 
support, and unswerving loyalty of every league 
The league is democratic. It is not 
perfect, not even the most enthusiastic member 
will insist that it is. But the league is young, 
hardly in long pants yet. A little time and a 
little patience will permit difficulties to be 
ironed out, troubles to be adjusted, the league 
made into the best instrumentality for service 
the dairyman has ever had. 

Give the officers your support, your loyal, 
determined, enthusiastic support. They deserve 
it, as anyone can testify who has watched their 
untiring industry or who has seen the sweat of 
Pain, as it were, stand out on their faces as 
they have worked for you. Then above all re- 
member that had the ambition of outsiders suc- 


saved! 


the tory 


member 





ceeded, had the attempts to disrupt the league 
been successful, had the league been torn by 
distrust and suspicion and doubt, do you, Mr 
Dairyman, for a moment believe you would get 
anywhere near the price now made for milk 
during the coming month? If there is a single 
member who has doubted the sincerity, hon- 
esty, integrity or working ability of the league 
or any of its officers, he ought to get down on 
his knees and ask forgiveness before the sun 
goes down again. The league has helped every- 
body, dairyman or not. It has inspired agri- 
culture! Again, hats off to the league! 


Water for Sheep 
A, A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N Y 

Sheep, although not heavy drinkers, require 
their regular daily supply of water, and the 
caretaker should see that the spring or creek 
where they acquire it is kept open and easily 
accessible during cold winter weather. Yes, I 
know some farmers say that sheep do not need 
water, and will live all right without it. 
They proved their words by their acts, and their 
flocks did not have water for weeks or months 
at a time during winter, unless a thaw set in. 

The sheep ate snow, but that did not supply 
the needed water to quench the thirst. They 
lived, but how @id they look? They were poor 
and half starved looking, although well fed with 
both hay and grain. All that was needed to 
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that the distributers offered? It was this: 
That since dairymen worked 12 to 16 hours a 
day, the return per hour should be less than if 
they worked 10 or 12 hours a day; and that 
since they worked many long hours, they ought 
not be paid over 30 cents an hour for their la- 
bor. The dealers, you understand, agree to 
the fact that 3.02 hours are required in the pro- 
duction of 100 pounds of milk, but since dairy- 
men work more hours than other people they 
insist they should be paid less an hour than 
other people who work less hours. Can you 
beat it? It was on this point that the dealers 
got mulish and up to the time we go to press 
many had refused to sign. 
Base Price 250 Miles 

The league directors held firmly to the price 
that everybody knows is none too high as aver- 
age worth of farm labor. Why, many farm 
hands are paid more than that wage, and un- 
trained girls and women have been paid 25 
cents an hour right along this summer for work 
on the farm. The dairy producer, with all his 
skill and experience, is worth as much as any 
hired man, and is certainly worth 8.4 cents more 
an hour than an untrained city high school gint 
who gets 25 cents an hour for farm work. The 
wage that enters into milk is not too high—-il 
anything it is not high enough. 

The league has made another fine move in 
centering the base price 250 miles from New 
York city instead of placing it at the 150-mile 
point, the custom of the past. At 250 miles the 
price comes more nearly the central point of 
milk production, where it ought to be. This 
change will mean an additional return, and thus 
help to place milk production upon a more 
profitable basis. 

The price for milk in subsequent months wil 
be adjusted each month in accordance with the 
commercial values of grain, silage, hay, labor, 
ete, in accordance with the Warren formula 0? 
33.79 pounds of grain, 43.3 pounds of hay, 10.4 
pounds of other dry forage, 102.5 pounds o! 
silage and other succulent feed, 3.02 hours of 
labor, plus 25% of these amounts in addition. 

Each month also has its weight or measure, 
more than 100% the sum total of the several 
factors in the winter months and less than 100% 
in the summer months. The December weight 
is 120.2% and the June 7/).60%—-the twe 
for the year. Thus there will be no guesswork 
in the future. 
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make fine, sleek sheep of them was a box of : 
where it could always be accessible, and all ths 
water they wanted. A less amount of grain anf 
some water would 
The body of the sheep requires the water ts 
keep bowels and kidneys in active circulation, 
and when water is withheld those organs canna 
perform their proper functions. Water helps 
to eliminate disease and promotes digestion; 
without it the body suffers, the appetite flags 
and a poor, straggling creature is the result. 

Oh yes, they live, but they are not a profit 
maker, for their progeny is not sufficiently nour 
ished before birth, and arrive weak and ailing 
Some complain that salt gives the sheep ths 
scours, but it will not if kept in goodly quan 
tity before them all the time. Then they wil 
not be so hungry for it, and overeat. It increases 
the appetite and keeps them in prime conditiou 
when water is plentiful. 


have given better results 


A Preventive Measure which the farmer o2 
roiling land must sooner or later learn to app¥ 
is that of contour farming; that is, farming the 
land around or across the slope, rather than with 
the slope. Where furrows run up and down thts 
slope washing is greatly increased. 


America Foresees the need of more fara 
power. Engineers and manufacturers produce 
the type of tractor whieh will make possible its 
general use on our farms. 
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Uncle Sam 
Wants 
The Whole Dairy 
Family 
Cow to Consumer 


Bossy, her father and brothers 

the man, woman or child 
who feeds and milks her—the 
man, woman or child who 
makes her milk into butter, 
cheese, ice cream, condensed 
milk, milk powder or any 
other shape or form and the 
man, woman and child who 
uses her milk in any form— 
ALL the folks who make or 
sell machinery and equipment 
she makes necessary— 


To Go To The 
National Dairy Show 
Columbus, Ohio 
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October 10 to 19 
Where he is going to deliver 
to each one a great war mes- 
sage on the team work he 
wants to do with the dairy 
people and how he wants the 
dairy people and the consum- 
ers of their products to work 
together. 


This Is a Cail of Duty 
and Opportunity 


GO 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
horse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Stops friction. Makes permanent 


bearing surface, 
Eureka Harness Oil keeps 


old leather good as new. Fills 
the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oil Company of New York 
Principal Offices 

New York 

Buffalo 


Albany 
Boston 








Cost $2.50 so far 


One month old, 150 lbs. 50 Ibs. when born. 


Blatchford’s 


Sell your milk. Raise your calves on Blatch- 
ford’s Calf Meal at 'i the price of milk. The 
other °4 stays in your pocket as clear profit. 


Send for Pamphlet fo Srodistasead of one. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Co.—Dept.$757 -Waukegan, Ill. 


Fistula ‘“ax" 
a 

Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year with 


Fleming’s Fistofo 
Sho euperionce necessary, etsy and simple; inet a lit- 

money retunded if It tails. oy of 
FLEMING'’S VEST-POCKET RY ADVISER 









Valuable for its information of horses 
cattle. 197 pages, 67 illus’ Y » Write today. 
Fleming Bros., Chemists Jere. Gnisses, tm. 
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The Dairy 


BULL 





Controlling Bovine Tuberculosis 
MONLER, CHIEF BUREAL ANIMAI 
INDUSTRY 


J. KR. 


The bureau has been engaged in th 
tuberculosis eradication work for 1 
yeurs, during which time 
of cattle have been freed of tu- 


1 maintained 


hundreds of 


lo in nealthy: 


ilso were added to the list. The 

being carried on in ap- 

|} proximately 40 states, in all of which 
! veterit iry inspectors are located who 
ire prepared to co-Operate with any 
yreeder in ¢t culin testing his herd. 
Under th iform accredited plan a 
pure-bred ra $ Ol containing at 
least one re-bred registered animal. 
That tut tlosis may be eradicated 


but a fact; demonstrat. 
ver of years by the bu- 
ccomplished in Vir- 
Maryland and elsewhere. In 
of Columbia during T9110 all 
cattle were tested consisting of 17v1 
head; of the total 18.87 were found 
tuberculous by the tuberculin 
test. The diseased animals were 
slaughtered and the premises cleaned 
and disinfected, Each succeeding year 
all of the cattle have been tuberculin 


is not a the 

ed for a numi 
reau in the work a 
ginia, 


District 


to be 


tested. Result during fiscal year 1918 
less than 1 of the animals were 
found tuberculous, 

The financial losses from tubercu- 


stock each year is at least 
But far greater than this 


losis of li 
S25, OOM 





} of meats, 
| 





| United St 






» curtailment of our supply 
fats and dairy products. 
ig the past fiscal year there were 
otlicial abattoirs in the 
1DOGS,287 cattle and 
Do,44:,247 swine: there were 222,757 
cattle and 5,493,188 swine found af- 


fected wit sis which result- 


loss is ti 
Duri 


slaughtered at 


ites 


tubercul 


=| Use the feed that’ ’) “ >; It’s mixed right and 
| mixed for you! ATIC makes more miik 





edi the condemnation of mest 
products t the extent of the stupen- 
dous sum of 25,875,200 pounds, It is 
for t purpo preventing such 
ay : : that the campaign 
t tt Osi was inaugurated. 
» @1 } t of tuberculosis is a 
I ) n n importance, rhe 
greater the productivity of the cattle 
indust he larger will be the 
resoul of our country: the deeper 
the dis > preys on cattle, the lower 
will our resu es sink. Our live stock 
ith is enormo It far surpasses 
that o oO r nat . In order 
that the ca mtien for the eradication 
of tuberc ! stock may 
ichie tl é it justly deserves 
t! f ri t ind assistance of 
} erested must ob- 
in rea cannot expect to 
. ictory results without 
tl i fu issistance of live | 
if each agency will as- 
n ponsibility it is only 
reas >to expe that within a few 
yeut . l i noticeable reduc- 
tion t imount of tuberculosis 
t toc] Co-operation is 
e , t 


Here Is the Proof 


Vt ero xa ’ might be cited 
to show the intluence of a pure-bred 
I iding a l 1 At the Penn- 


herd com- 
cows originally, 
dairy farmer 


coiegze a 
posed g yf grade 


must the average 


poss mntained a few pure-bred 
anima the heifer calves, good, 
bad indifferent, were raised and 
added the herd. The object of the 


: to determine the val- 
in increasing 


experime 


ue of ti pure-bred bull 


the avernge production of the herd 
when culling was not practiced. 
The results are as follows: The 


average yearly yield of butter fat per 


cow for the first five years was 225 
pounds: for the second five years, 243 
pounds, and for the third five years 
2) pounds These figures show an 
iverage yearly increase of 41 pounds 
for every co in the herd during the 
third period as compared with the 


first This 
largely to the 
bred 

Surveys in Tompkins county, N Y, 
developed the fact that dairymen with 
pure-bred sires were clearing on the 
average $1012 annually, after paying 


increase Was 
influence 


evidently due 
of the pure- 
sires 


all expenses and deducting 5%, 
against $395 per year cleared by 


dairymen with grade sires. 





An investment in freedom—Liberty 





Bonds. Do you yearn to help push 
back the murderers to beyond -the 
Rhine? - Liberty Bonds are for sale. 





| SILO 
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Complete! Balanced! 
Ready to Feed! 


Here’s a better feed than you can mix! It has just the 
right percentage of protein, fat and carbohydrates. It 
has been tested ti!l i's proved and now we’re ready to prove it to 
you by a guarantee of better results than you ever had. 


InternationalReadyRation 


Is Easier — Safer — Better to Use 


Banish the fuss, muss and bother of mixing. Do 
away with the danger of poor quality ingredients, 
Avoid any risk of shortage of material for mixing. 


Makes More Milk 


International Readv Ration is better than the ordi- 
nary home mixed 20°% protein feed. It is perfectly 
balanced, bulky and mildly laxative. Its use 
will produce more milk from every cow and 
keep your herd in the best condition. Quality 
as well as results are guarantecd. 
T It Order a ton today from the near- 
ry est International dealer. If he is 
not conveniently near you, send your request to 
‘ us. We'll give it prompt attention. 
Manufactured oniy by 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEEP CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mills at Minneapolis «nd Memphis 
Also makers of International Special Dairy Feed — the original evararteed 

ration for cows—made to mix with home-grown grains or can be used alone. 


— 
sy 2 ONE YEAR’ 
OF Se ite. & 









































SAVE MONEY ||| 
by buying NOW 
got and price te climbing 


and Eariy Shipment Dis- 
Tal hances oD = 


Lumber is herd t 
higher. CLibera! Co.h 
coiunis. take 0 
Iste deliveries this year. A 
Giere Stio ts sour Best Bet 
this year Adjustable door 
frame with ladder _ combined. 
foot extension Roof makes 
complete silo with less expense. 
a Free. " p shame tein 
Buy Now—Ship Now— Now oe : Earns its o' 
Save Now—Write ion.” ; 5 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL more by wont its saves 
| ° os ° 
GLOBE SILO CO. j " . Buy fey a 


C 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y¥. ALBAUGH-DOVER CO., 2172 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO 


Buys the New Butterfly = 
Junior No. 2%4. Light run- 
ring, easy cleaning, close 
skimming, durable. Guaran- 
_ teed a lifetime against de- 
in material and workmanship. 





fects 
Made e!so in four larger sizes up to No, 8 























Stop the Cream Loss! 


F YOU are still setting your milk and skim- 
ming by hand, you are losing anywhere 
from one-fourth to one-third of your cream. If you 
are using aseparator, and it is not one of the best, 
you are still losing an 
amount of cream that 
would surprise you if you 
knew it. Every farm loss 
or leak that can be stop- 
ped this year should be 
stopped. Buy a Lily or 
Primrose cream separator 
and stop the cream loss. 
Don't imagine that 
cream left in the skim 
milk will fatten pigs and 
calves faster. It has been 
proved scores of times 
that stock thrives as fast 
on warm separator skim 
milk, when a little meal 
or flax replaces the fat. 
Cream in the skim milk 
is dead-loss cream! 
Lily and Primrose sepa- 
rators get that cream. We can prove to you 
that they get it all, except about one drop in each 







































lon. 

Besides that, they are well-known as simple, easy-running, 
easily-cleaned machines, that last and do the same good work 
year after year. Buy a Lily or Primrose — it will pay back its 
Cost in cream you may now be losing. See the local dealers 
who handle these separators, or, write us for catalogues. 


| International Harvester Company of America 


oer 7 US 4 @i 


—— 
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Scarcity of Bran and Middlings 

The new conditions in flour milling 
that curtail the supply of wheat bran 
are shown in this special report to 
American Agriculturist from an au- 
thority at Buffalo: ‘The numerous 
very large flour mills in Buffalo usu- 
ally turn out great quantities of wheat 
py-products, especially bran. Now in 
compliance with food regulations, the 
mils run much of the middlings and 
some of the bran into the flour. This 
greatly reduces the supply of by-prod. 
uct. What little feed is made is 
shipped out in mixed cars with flour 
to dealers who handle both flour and 
mill feed. Certain manufacturers of 
commercial brands of mixed feeds 
who have relied upon getting wheat 
by-product from the Buffalo mills as 
one of the ingredients of their mix- 
tures, complain they are unable to ob- 
tain any wheat by-product from that 
source.” 

One of the largest eastern handlers 


of mill feeds, after spending a fort- 
night among western millers, advises 
American Agriculturist to the effect 
that conditions at Buffalo are typical 
of what exists throughout the central 
west and northwest. He also empha- 


sizes the demand those mills are re- 
from the drouth-stricken re- 


celvin 
gions the south and southwest. This 
and other testimony indicates that 
wheat by-product may be relatively 
scarce from the crops of 1919 and 1920 
as we s from the 1918S crop. 

You; little son, too young to fight— 
buy «¢ Liberty Bond in his name and 
tell what it stands for. 


The Critical Feed Situation 
REVIEW BY ONE OF TUE BEST INFORMED 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 

As there is now no supply of mill 
feeds in the country for the first time 
in 10 years, we are coming into the 
fall and winter with a shortage of 
three months’ supply, which should 
be on hand. There will not and can- 
not possibly be enough to go around 
because such farmers as are fortu- 
nate nough to get them will use 
such rge amounts in their rations 
th 1econe else is sure to go with- 
out ny farmers that get bran will 
feed traight and some other farmer 
wil 1one at all. 

T e is no use Saying it is up to 
the oritites to see that the farm- 
ers the bran, because there is no 
one t the farmer that gets the bran 
nyl and some farmer is getting 
evel suund of it now. There may 
be ; tle of it going into bran food, 
but 1 such a small amount that it 
is not orthy of notice. 

becomes a question as to 
vhi 1ers will be able to get this 
bran d it is a certainty that the 
far * nearest the mill will insist on 
Setting the bran if he sells his wheat. 


The Problem of Distribution 


It is going to be very dificult to 
Secure an equal distribution of this 
Product from several thousend flour 
mills. The fact that bran is so much 
in demand shows that it is selling at 
a price below its normal level. The 


result is the laboring man claims that 
even at the present basis they are be- 
ing robbed of millions of dollars that 


are being given to the farmer. Farm- 
ers put it the other way, but they 
Cannot see it. 

The milling division of the United 


States food administration is trying to 
equalize the distribution. If they insist 
on each mill shipping as much initio 
Séveral states each month this year as 
they did for the same month last year 
it will mean that some states wil get 
more than they ought to have, be- 
Cause last year some states bought 
large quantities of bran for winter 
use, while others did not. 

_ When it comes to the month of 
January next year if this method is 
birsued there will be no bran go east 
at all, because last year from January 
to March the western mills could not 
fet cars and had to ship their bran 


West instead of east. 


If anyone ean devise a satisfactory 


Feeding 
Farm 
Animals 


Banovnnntn 20sec veENeEAAAAAAAA ALTERMAN NEEL TL 






method for distributing bran so that 
each state will get its quota, no doubt 
the milling division of the food ad- 
ministration will be glad to have the 
suggestion, but no one will be satis- 
fied under any circumstances. 

This same condition Is going to 
arise in the case of cottonseed meal. 
Oklahoma is very short, the crop in 
Texas being in such great demand by 
the beef producers in the west and 
southwest that we doubt if any of it 
will come north or east into the dairy 
district. The fertilizer people are 
willing to pay S7.50 per ammonia unit 
right in the south because packing 
house material will cost them more. 
When you figure this means $60 per 
ton in the south for S% ammonia or 
41% cottonseed meal, this would 
mean over $70 in the north, and we 
do not know whether the price of 
bags is figured at this basis or not. 
It may have to be added. 

Fertilizer Feed 

This couniry is so short of am- 
monia that it seems to us that at 
least half the cottonseed meal crop 
will be diverted into fertilizer. This 
summer nearly 25,000 tons of oil cake 
taken from Dutch boats was put into 
fertilizer for the simple reason that 
no feed manufacturer or others cared 
to buy it, hold it and grind it for sale 
as a cattle feed. This was on ac- 
count of the food regulation, which 
practically compelled a _ retailer to 
take all the losses and none of the 
profits. 

In other words, no article must be 
scld for more than a fair profit above 
its cost, but if the market goes down 
one must take all the losses because 
no one will buy anything for more 
than it is worth. 
ral law. 


seed meal, besides a large amount 
that went into Canada, because all 
incentive for American merchants to 
handle it and store it was taken 
away from them by law. 


Keep Rain Water Clean—Instead of 
placing the rain water barrel outside 
the shed or barn, where dust and 
leaves can blow into it, and mosqui- 


—— Sr 





Rain Water Fit for Use 

toes breed on its surface, why not put 
it inside the building and bring the 
water from the gutter down through 
the side of the buiiding into the bar- 
rel? The cut shows how. The water 
can then be used for stock on a rainy 
day without going out in the wet. 


Price for Beet Pul» -vct and dry 
may have been fixed by i10.-u adminis- 
tration ere these lines are read. The 
announcement states that this price is 
established in the interest of cattle 
r-eders. An immense quantity of beet 
dried pulp from the beet sugar fac- 
tories in Michigan is consumed by 
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4 Your cow n 


Ground and 
Clipped Oat 


our own la 
unqualified a 


cut the cost o' 


post card brings you full information. 


Better lay in your feed supply carly to 

avoid transportation delays which are 

looked for in the near future by shippers. 
American Milling Comsany !po..... 
Peoria, ii, 
Sucrene Feeds for Al! Live Sicen and 
Poultry—18 Years the Standard) 


Dept. 30 


DAIRY FEED 


tioned to produce the following guaranteed analysis: 
165%, Fat 32%, Carbohydrates 46%, Fibre 14%. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Heads the List 


Save Your Grain: 


duction, Order a ton of 
Sucrene Dairy Feed from 
your dealer at once, or write us his name end we 
will see that you are supplied. The couron er a 


ed with only 


eUsualRoughage 


Increases Milk Yield 


of Any Cow 25% 


eeds no corn or other high priced concen- 


trates to increase her milk yield when fed on Sucrene ae 
Feed. Every sack of Sucrene Dairy Feed supplies her wi 
66 pounds of actual milk making and body maintaining 
nutrients, besides necessary ash or mineral matter. 

You get more milk per dollar of feed money from Sucrene Dairy Feed 
than from any of the high pri 


Sucrene Dairy Feed Is a Complete 
Correctly Balanced Milk Making Ration 


Profs, Fraser and Hayden at Illinois Experiment Station dem- 
‘onstrated that cows fed a balanced 
milk and 39 per cent more butter-fat than cows f: 
ration, althou: { 
Sucrene Dairy Feed is composed only of the following stand- 

ard quality feeding materials: Cottonseed Meal, 
Feed, Corn Distillers’ Dried Grains, Palm Kernel Meal, Finely 


grains or concentrates because 


ration gave 47 per cent more 
gh both lots received the same quantity of feed. 

orn. Gluten 
Bolted Groin Screenings, Pure Cane Molasses and 


By-Preduct for necessary bulk. Correctly propor- 
rotein 


For Low Cost Milk Production 


Itis the original molasses, grain and grain-products feed and 
has steadily gained in pepe. It bears the most rigid tests in 


ratories and on our qupetienentel farms; and has the 
pproval of high official ex: and of practical men 


who have made dairying a profitable lifetime business. 



































f milk pro- Please send me illustrated literature 
on feeds checked below: (30) 
O Sucrene Dairy Feed 
a guerene Calf Meal 
ea 
© Sucrene Poultry Feeds 
O Amco Fat Maker (for steers) 
O Amco Dairy Feed (25% Protein) 


My Dealer's Name...... 

































This is not a _% 
While it is all right to ~ 


ply to wheat and sugar, it derader 
the dairymen of 25,000 tons ot » f, 










% 


has warned : 


45% digestible carbohydrates, 
is only 10%. With a Nutritive 
need for economical milk produ 


The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply of feed 


now while the railroads can handle tl 


order a four months’ supply for shipment in sixty days. Union Grains 
will keep indefinitely. It contains only 8% moisture. At present the 


rice is comparatively low. Place you 


Jnion Grains or can get it for you. Don't accept a substitute. 


You can use a new record sheet. If y 
Send for the record form we have 


The Ubiko Milling Company pest. a Cincinnati, Ohio 





Know Your Costs 


KXnow exactly the return in milk for every 
pound of feed. Send for this record sheet. 


If it shows some cows aren't doing as well 
as they ought, try 


UNION GRAINS 


The Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station 


ill dairymen against the purchase of mixed 


feeds with less than twenty per cent protein, Its official 
report states that Union Grains meets the requirements. 
Union Grains not only has 20% protein, but 20% digestible 
protein,—e distinction of utmost importance tothe dairyman,. It also has 


and 5% digestible fat. Its fibre content 
Ratio of 1:2.8, Union Grains meets every 

ction, 

1e shipments. They allow you to 


ir order at once. Your dealer has 


ou have never kept one, start now. 
prepared for dairymen’s wee. 











dairy cows in the middle states and 
New England. It is a most excellent 
feed, especially for dziries chat have | 
no silage. | 


Exercise the herd bull. If he is| 
stabled continuously he becomes less | 
sure as a breeder | 





REICHARD’S 40% 








and. Bone 
Phosphate. 


For quick growth at least cost, pigs must be fed Protein as a muscle 
maker and Bone Phosphate as a 
of these will give unsatisfactory results. 


bone builder. Any ration lacking either 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 


is rich in both Protein and Bone Phosphate in available form. An exceptionally 


grade of Tankage selling at a medium price which leaves a large profit for 


hog grower. 
Write for samples, prices 


Specify this brand when buying Tankage for growing pigs. 


and ixteresting booklet—FREE. 


ROBERT A. REICHARD, 27 ¥-' AWRENCE STREET 
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Cost of Producing Wheat 
T. ¢ \TKESON, MASTER W VA GRANGI 


The lecturer of the National grange 


who is a Michigan farmer, published 
the following “overhead expense” of 
operating a Michigan farm, He says 


A. E. Illenden of Lenawee county pre- 
sented these figures at about 25 farm- 
ers’ institutes this season and it stood 
the fire of hundreds of practical farm- 
ers of that rich agricultural county. 
General Overhead Expense on Farm 
of 80 Acres in Southern Michigan 


80 acres, $125 per acre, $10,000 
1. Interest on investment 6%... $600.00 
2. Interest on investment in 
farm equipment, $1200....... 72.00 
Depreciation equipment, 10% 20.00 
4. Depreciation and insurance 
on buildings and fences, 
ene Ge . Wl éncievaacheoneas 175.00 
&. Management of farm calcu- 
lated on same basis of any 
other business employing 
similar capital ....ccccccces 1,000.00 
6. Cost of horse maintenance 
three horses during idle p« 
riods TERETE LET TTT LTT 105.00 
7 Taxe farm and equipment 
ut 1 ° ak ws al we kee 11 0 
8. | res ‘ working capital, 
3 mD OS Ble coccoceseeseesoses 30.00 
OGM 2450060 5000000660606008% $2,214.00 
Per act < POET TTLT Tree $27.67 
From this study it is plainly evi- 
dent that an “overhead” charge of 
27.07 per acre goes against every 
acre of land before a furrow is 


plowed In most schedules of crop 
costs this “overhead” is either wholly 


or partially neglected. Item five will 


be challenged by everyone who is un- 
friendly to agriculture. It contains 
the real meat of the whole farming 
proposition, Until agriculture is paid 


a compensatory price for the head 
power as well as the horse power in- 
volved in it, the present trend to the 
cities will increase. 

Taking the figures 
the general overhead expense of op- 
erating this southern Michigan farm 
I submit the following cost of pro- 
ducing an acre or a bushel of wheat 
under present conditions: 

Cost of Producing Wheat 


given above as 








Overhead, per acre cost ........-. $27.67 
TT 41 ithene he on wed eee cede > 
Preparation of seed bed........... 3.00 
i OP BOE v60.602626060660bn00e 3.00 
PRETO! sb¢bdencnene eveedtteces 2.50 
DP  ¢icea.. + datawnernetbiienaes 1.00 
Cutting and shocking ......ccce00 2.09 
Twine scent ewe es es eoaneeeves ) 
Hauling to machine barn or stack 60 
DD -n.den diNCbaNS cotebeceene 2.00 
FERUEING CO MAFEOE cocceccecesves 1,00 
Total .. SOEOCERES HOO eRe EEO OS $47.17 
Twelve bushels per acre........ $3.9 
It has been said that figures won't | 
fools and liars may fig- 


lie, but that 
1 


* which we readily concede, but it 


is up to the fellow who thinks the 
farmers are getting rich producing 
$2.20 a bushel wheat to demonstrat 


what is the matter with the above 
figures 

It is certain that the secretary of 
agriculture does not know anvthing 
about the cost of producing wheat. In 


reply of May 1 to an inquiry asking 
for data to the cost of producing 
wheat, he said: 

“This question presents many com- 
plications and dilliculties. The cost 
varies widely from ction to section 

id from season to season, depending 





WONDERECL EGG PRODUCER 

Any poultry raiser can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg produc- 
tion of his hens. A scientific tonic 
has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all 
the time. The tonic is called “More 
Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs,’ and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results 
A dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” wil! 
couble this year’s production of eggs, 
so if you wish to try this great profit 
maker, write E, J. Reefer, poultry ex- 


pert, 4757 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., who will send you a_ season’s 
supply of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 


(prepaid). So confident is Mr. Reef- 
er of the results that a million dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied, your dollar will be 
returned on request and the “More 
Eggs” costs you nothing. Send a dol- 
lar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his 
free poultry book that tells the cr- 
perience of a man who has made 
fortune out of poultry.—[Advertise- 


_ 
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upon yields, climatic conditions an: 
other important factors. It would be 
exceedingly diflicult, therefore, if not 
impossible, to secure data which 
would be accurate for all sections of 
the country. While the department 
has obtained some information on the 
subject, it is not adequately repre- 
sentative and I would not be willing 
to have it appear as an expression of 
the views of the department regard- 
ing the cost of producing wheat.” 
According to the figures given out 
by the department of agriculture, the 
average yield per acre of wheat in 
this country is not far from 12 bush- 
els. Taking the figures given 
to reduce the cost of prodtcing a 


above 
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bushel of wheat to $2 we would have 
to double the average yield per acre 
without additional cost, which every 
wheat grower knows is impossible. 


Hospital for Sick Poultry 
J. T. BARTLETT 
Something in the way of a hospital 


is necessury on every farm where 
hens are kept. If the flock is a small 
one, two or three crates in a draft- 


free corner of the barn or shed will 
do. Where several hundred hens are 
kept, profitable management stamps 
with approval a large room fitted up 
especially for the purpose. 

An arrangement I observed recently 
on an eastern poultry farm could be 
duplicated with profit on others. It 
was a building of two stories and a 
cellar, about 22x15 feet. The cellar 
contained an incubatar and heater, in 
use through the late winter months 
and through the spring until the sec- 
ond week in June. During the late 
fall and early winter, this room was 
used in preparing birds for poultry 
shows. Water could be used freely, 
because of the concrete floor, and the 
incubator stove furnished heat. The 
ground floor of the building was the 

[To Page 238.] 





Saves 
15 % to re} 

50% on ; 
Lumber and Building Materials 


BIG BENNETT CATALOG of Lumber ang 
Chie | Materials contains 88 pages of bar. 





gains. It lists Lum th, Shingles, Doors 
Windows, Interior Finish, Frames, Clapboards, Paint’ 
Wall-Board, Roofing and other goods, These materials 
ere allof the highest grade, yet are listed at wholesale 
prices mean a saving to you of from 15% to 50%, 
SEND FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER COMPANY, Inc., 
Thompson 8t., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Price Regulators of Building Materials” 
Pe | 








50,000 Packages Full Nest Poultry Tonie 


will be sold this winter. Every packago sold under 
an iron-clad guarantee that it will increase your 
profits, or your money back. Eggs are high in price 
Write for free circular today. oi 
D. W. GOODLING, . - RICHFIELD, Pa, 
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HE world is calling for more poultry and more eggs. 
Everybody must speed up—it’s a patriotic duty. 
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Now’s the time to get ready for regular fall and winter laying. 
The average hen lays less than 100 eggs ayear. But thousands 


of hens are laying 200 eggs every year. 


Why not yours ? 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will start your 
pullets and moulted hens to laying promptly. 


Remember, going through the moult is like going through a 


long spell of sickness. 


The egg organs become dormant, but 


why let nature bide its own time to revive the egg organs? 


Feed a tonic. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a contains Nux Vomica and Quassia 
—tonies that promote digestion, that tone up the dormant egg 


organs. 


It has /ron for the blood, and internal antiseptics. 


This 


combination will keep your whole flock healthy and start your 
pullets and mou!ted hens to laying. 


IMPORTANT: 


If your hens are not yet over the moult, 


supply them with Pan-a-ce-a daily to give them strength and 
vitality to force out the old quills and grow new feathers. 
Always buy Pan-a-ce-a according to the size of your flock —a 
penny’s worth for each hen to start with. There is a package 


for all sizes of flocks. 


You have no chances to take. 


The dealer in your town who sells 


Pan-a-ce-a will refund. your money if it does not do what we claim. 
30¢, 75c and $1.50 packages; 25-lb. pail, $3.00; 100-Ib. drum, $10.00. 
Except in the far West and Canada. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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PANACEA 








Dr. Hess 


STOCK TONIC 


Keeps Hogs Healthy 
Drives Out the Worms 
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Dr: Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 
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What Size Silage Cutter 
FRANK M. WHITE 


What is the best type of silo filler? What 
size is best adapted for the average farmer? I 
have a 10-20 tractor, and four silos to fill.—({M. 


J. Wright. 

There are a number of silage cut- 
ters on the market which are very sat- 
jsfactory. The fly wheel type of cutter, 
where the cutting blades are attached 
to the blower fans, requires a little 
less power than the cylinder or spiral 
knife type machines, 

The capacity of a silage cutter de- 
pends upon the width of the throat 
feed and the power available. The 
size of the engine for the cutter 
should equal its capacity in tons per 
hour. A cutter rated at a capacity of 
12 tons an hour, requires at least a 
12 horse power engine. To be on the 
safe side, I advise a 1% horse power 
per ton capacity. That is, a cutter 
having a capacity of 12 tons an hour, 
will require 1% times 12, or 18 horse 
power gas engine to give satisfactory 
power for this size cutter. 

Since you have a 10-12 tractor you 
could operate a larger machine than 
might prove economical if used only 
to fill a few silos. A number 15 ma- 
chine, which has an approximate ca- 
pacity of 15 tons an hour, would load 
the engine up to its maximum power. 
The size of cutter is determined by a 
number which corresponds to the 
width of the feed throat in inches. That 
is, a number 15 cutter has a throat 15 
inches wide. 





Examine Timer Carefully 

I have a 1915 model Ford car. The 
car does not have any too much power 
in the day time, but at night when I put 
on the lights it seems to take the power 
from the engine, ——s. it run irregu- 
larly. Then I must give it a couple more 
notches of gas or the engine will stop 
while running idle when I put on the 
lights. I have looked over the wires but 
cannot find a short circuit. Do you ad- 
vise getting the magneto recharged, as 
you know the electricity for the lights 
is furnished by it? When it is cold it 
is hard to start, even_with high test 
gasoline.{[F. M. Brown, Pennsylvania. 

Your trouble is probably due to the 
timer. Would advise you to get a new 
timer and believe that you will elimi- 
nate the trouble. There is also a pos- 
sibility that the wire connection on 
top of the crank case may be loose. 
Probably you have tested this out 
since you state that you are not able 
to find any trouble in the ignition sys- 
tem. It is very doubtful if there is 
anything wrong with the magneto. Be- 
fore getting new magnets would ad- 
vise you to examine the timer care- 
fully. If the timer or wiring is not 
the cause of the trouble, then prob- 
ably the magnets in the magneto are 
Weak. 


Size Motor for Pressure System 


I have a concrete cistern with a ca- 
pacity of 6000 gallons. The cistern is on 
the same level with a pressure tank 
having a capacity of 575 gallons. 
are within 20 feet of each other. The 
Pump has an intake out outlet of i% 
inches. How large electric motor will 
we have to have to keep up a constant 
pressure of 40 pounds in the tank? Also 


80 pounds pressure? Have electric cur- 
rent so that I can put a pressure gauge 
and switch in the kitchen so that the 
System can be looked after easily.—[G. 

You are probably using what is 
called a bulldozer power pump de- 


Signed to pump both air and water. 
Unfortunately, you did not state the 
size and capacity of your pump so it is 
rather hard to estimate the size of 
motor to buy. The same type pump 
may vary in size from 300 gallons up 
to 14) gallons an hour. It requires 
more power to pump against 80 pounds 
Pressure than 50. 

Assuming that you pump at a ca- 
Pacity of 16 gallons a minute or 900 
_ne an hour, it would require about 

2 horse power to pump against 80 
Pounds pressure, while it would re- 
quire 0.9 horse power against 50 
Pounds pressure. Less capacity per 
our or per minute would require less 
a If your pump has a capacity 
of about 900 gallons an hour, would 
end the one horse power mo- 

. If the pump is any larger than 


arm Eng 


F ---White oO 
Editor of Department 


. will gladly answer any inquiries in this 

department about farm tractors, gas 
‘engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
BAand bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
- label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


er. If smaller, with a capacity of 
about 350 gallons, one-half horse pow- 
er motor would furnish ample power 
for pumping against 80 pounds 
pressure. 

You can get an automatic switch 
which is so designed that the motor 
will stop at any given pressure and 
also will start at any given lower pres- 
sure. With such an automatic switch 


UE fr be oe 


and electric motor equipment you 
could set it so that your pumping out- 
fit would never require any attention 
for stopping or starting. 


Use Break Pin in Stony Land 


Do you recommend a 12 or 14-inch 
Plow for sandy loam? What arrange- 
ments can be made for preventing injury 
to the plow when striking a stone?— 
{Francis A. Peaslee. 

Tractors can be equipped with 
break-pin attachment so that there 
will be very little danger of breaking 
the plow or tractor when hitting 
stone. There is also a spring trip de- 
vice on the market which prevents 
danger of breaking a plow point or 
bending a beam when striking a 
stone. This spring trip is so arranged 
that when a certain strain comes upon 
the plow that the trip releases the 
connection between the plow and the 
tractor. 

Since the draft of a plow is not 
heavy in sandy loam soil, the 14-inch 
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size could be handled easily by either 


horses or tractors. There is practi- 
cally no difference in the quality of 
work done with either machine. 





The Rural Express Movement is 
growing rapidly, as already noted in 
these pages more than once. This is 
particularly true of the west and the 
south, and to some extent in the east- 
ern states. Recent routes established 
or begun include one centered at Ma- 
son City, Ia, with a company capital- 
ized at $50,000, and five rural express 
routes mapped out to utilize 10 or 12 
trucks; this one of the first to be or- 
ganized west of Chicago. A _ return 
loads bureau has been opened at 
Omaha and similar work inaugurated 
at Flint, Mich, and at Lansing, Mich. 
A rural express route is now operating 
between Portland and Bath, Me. Sev- 
eral motor express routes have been 
mapped out radiating from Montgom- 
ery, Ala, and similar work undertaken 
at Newbern, N C, and at Chattanooga, 





that would recommend 1% horse pow- 
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~ The Farm Labor Army decreases 





as the National Army increases 


In spite of the labor shortage more food 
must be produ more acreage must be 
put under cultivation. More work must be 
done by fewer men. 


There is just one solution—machinery 
must fill the gaps in the ranks of farm labor. 


Tractors must be used—thousands of 
them—tractors that will actually do the 
things you want a tractor to do—tractors 


that will work on practically any kind of 
ground—in any part of the country. 


These are exacting demands but 
Cleveland tractors by the thousands are 
meeting them effectively. 

They are producing food—in larger 
quantities than ever before—and are con- 
suming none of it. 

They are plowing 3% miles an hour, 
eight to ten acres a day and under medium 
soil conditions are pulling two fourteen inch 
bottoms. This is equal to the work of three 
men and three good three-horse teams. 


And the work is not only done faster but 
better with the Cleveland. 


The Cleveland is an all-purpose tractor 
that does a wider range of work than is 
possible with other types. It is the tractor 
that works successfully on the side hill. 


It plows, harrows, sows and reaps. It 
hauls, does grading and road work, cuts 
ensilage and does the hundred and one odd 
jobs which are always to be done about 


the farm. 
It is tractor and stationary engine in one. 
The Cleveland is built on the same prin- 


ciple as the giant battle “tanks.” It crawls 
on its own tracks, laying them down and 
picking them up as it goes along. It will 
work practically anywhere—over rough 
ground, ditches and hummocks, close up to 
fence corners, and under small trees. 


With 600 square inches of traction sur- 
face, it goes through sand, gravel, gumbo, 
mud and even wet clay. It travels over 
the newly plowed ground without packing 
the soil. 


The Cleveland is only 96 inches long, 
52 inches high and 50 inches wide. !i 
can easily be operated by one man and 
can be housed in less space than is required 
for a single horse. It weighs less ‘han 


3200 pounds. 


Yet in spite of its small size the Cleveland 
develops twelve horsepower at the drawbar 
and twenty at the pulley. 


The Cleveland Tractor was designed by 
Rollin H. White, the well-known automo- 
tive engineer, and is built under his per- 

supervision. Only the best materials 
are used throughout. Tracks and gears are 
protected from dirt and dust, and the track 
sections are joined by hardened steel pins 
which have their bearings in hardened 
steel bushings. 


Every farmer ean fill up the gaps in the 
ranks of his farm labor profitably—can 
help the nation meet the food crisis profit- 
ably—by installing one or more Cleveland 
Tractors now. 

Speed up your production. Make morc 
money. Write us for complete information and 
the name of the nearest Cleveland dealer. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. — 


19007 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The largest producer of crawler-type tractors in the world 


‘Cleweland Tractor | 
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Considering Several Things 

No policy of our government has 
been as far-reaching as the one mak- 
ing the head of the family its bread- 
winner. Legislators and society have 
worked to establish a scale of 
wages that would keep the children 
in school and give the wife time to 
care for the 
family. We may 
have been 
alarmed at the 
increasing num- 
ber of non-pro- 
ducers whowere 
eeking an out- 
let for surplus 
energy, some- 
time good, 
sometimes bad. 
Now instead of 
a menace we 
possess a great 
human labor- 
savings bank 
upon which we 
can draw to supply war necessities. 
Recently we had “® people pulling 
beans, chiefly high school boys in 
charge of the principal, Prof Moody. 
He made a very significant reply to a 
question, Would he rather pull beans 
than to teach geometry? His reply was, 
“IT would rather pull beans Saturday 
and teach geometry Monday.” In oth- 
er than war times probably we should 
not have asked the boys and they 
might have demurred if we had. Un- 
usual labor can often be used on farms 
if we go after it and we have a right 
to our share. 

















li. FE. COOK 


Getting Seed Corn 
Periodically advice goes the rounds 
to pick seed corn in the field before 
cutting, which seems to me is not 








A pound of paper saved saves 
three pounds of coal. Save 
waste paper but don’t waste 
paper. 

War Industries Boar2 
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sound in our short seasons and humid 
climate. We need all the time between 
frosts for growth and maturity, allow- 
ing the ear to finish on the stalk. 
There is danger of abuse from this 
method in using ears that have not 
matured on the stalk, on the other 
hand, picking in the field will have a 
tendency to shorten the ear and stalk. 
The essentials can as well be deter- 
mined from the shock as from the 


field, such as length of ear, size of cob, 
depth of kernel, firmness and general 
appearance, location on the stalk,hight 
and size of stalk; number of barren 
stalks and altogether a general meas- 
ure of those qualities that make for 


good seed. We have problems of seed 
selection and care not common to the 
corn sections of the middle west and 
we must adapt ourselves accordingly. 
After the disastrous experience of last 
winter we will be more cautious this 
fall. 
Worth of Animal Products 

There is every indication that ani- 
mal products must be high for some 
years to come. The immense supply 
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of corn and grazing lands and the by- 
products from sugar and starch man- 
ufacture and the dried by-products 
from brewing and distilling have made 
for easy and cheap animal feeding. All 
these things will be changed and the 
number of animals will be less. One 
of them, however, must not be less or 
we shall soon be upon a cotton or 
paper clothes dict. We can eat less 
meat and be better off but we shall 
find it pretty hard over the northern 
United States to get on without wool 
in our clothing. Even at present high 
cost there would seem to be no risk 
in buying a few ewes. 

Let us eat less mutton until our 
breeding stock has been increased. 
Sheep husbandry fits admirably into 
a labor shortage, and while I am not 
in touch with sheep we are thinking 
seriously about it. J. J. Sheahan, man- 
ager of the Fred Sessions farm near 
Utica, N Y, tells me they are delighted 
with their change from cows and hens 
to sheep and hay. The dairy and poul- 
try labor problems are eliminated, 
and said he, “If I am left alone I can 
get along for a while.” 

Order Fertilizers Now 

Fertilizers for 1919 should be ore 
dered now and shipped as soon aS pose 
sible. Acid rock is the one safe pur- 
chase. I cannot see the profit in buy- 
ing mixed goods, they will be chiefly 
acid rock and mystery plus a_ high 
price. The amount of potash available 
is negligible, and the nitrogen supply 
must come from garbage and animal 
refuse. Blood and bone are readily 
soluble sources of nitrogen but very 
high. One can only use them upon 
fields of high-producing crop value. 
Other forms of animal refuse and gar- 
bage are low in plant food and of 
doubtful value. 

It seems to me like good farm prac- 
tice and also a patriotic thing to do to 
buy as liberally of acid rock as our 
means will permit, using from 500 to 
OO per acre upon fields that are un- 
der cultivation rather than large quan. 
tities upon less area. The country 
needs cereals, and phosphoric acid 
will enlarge the kernels and make 
more of them. The straw and stalks 
will be shorter than when nitrogen is 
used to balance and a very consider- 
able part of our cultivated land can 
get on without nitrogen fertilizers. 
Let us not forget, however, that liberal 
use of acid rock will materially in- 
crease stalk growth In fact, there is 
no plant food at hand aside from 
stable manure that has such an all- 
around, wholesome and stimulating 
effect as acid rock and what is now 
providential that within our own bor- 
ders is located an unlimited quantity 
of the raw phosphate reck and ob- 
tainable at a fair price. Let us re- 
joice that we can fight Germany with 
acid rock a good deal longer than 
Germany can fight us with potash 
salts. Then buy liberally and early! 

Filling silos with richly eared corn 
brings a sense of relief against the 
high prices for western corn sure to 
be with us. Our experience with the 
Long Island seed corn is satisfactory. 
Luce’s Favorite for silage, and a local 
flint variety grown near Mattituck and 
Riverhead for husking. The former 
has made a splendid growth and is 
coming to a fair maturity, and the lat- 
ter will make 75% hard corn. A very 
large acreage was planted by league 
members from seed grown on eastern 
Long Island and it will be interesting 
to know how it came out. With us it 
has shown vigor. 

Frost hard enough to kill the leaves 
does not check the ear development 
and it is worth while to let corn stand 
when approaching maturity at time 
of freezing.—fH. E. Cook. 











Lightning Rods properly installed 
reduce the probability of a barn be- 
ing destroyed by lightning by about 
99% and of a house by as much as S80 
or 90%. 





Every man, woman and child, and 
every dollar, for a clean, decisive vic- 
tory. Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
opens today. 
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‘| <a on your Ford 
aS 


The easier your Ford rides, the less gasoline it takes to run it. Make your 
Ford ride like a $2,000 car and secure the last bit of power from every 
drop of gas. Install the 


ShockAbsorber “" 


Hasslers enable you to save gas in two ways: 

First, they make your Ford ride so smoothly it requires less power to run it. 
Second, they enable you to take the roughest spots without shifting into 
low or changing speed. 

Hasslers achieve economy by making your Ford comfortable. They stop all 
jolts and jars, decrease vibration, prevent sidesway and rebound, and make 
your Ford easier to steer and safer to drive. By deing this, they cut your 
expenses for gas, tires, up-keep, and increase the resale value of your car. 








Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a set of Hasslers 
on your Ford without a cent of expenseto you. Try them 10 days. 


withou! 
discourages you from trying them. Accept this effer and see for 
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PATENTED 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


if you are willing te do without them, will be taken off 
t ge. Don’t ride without Hasslers simply because someonc 


. Nearly a million of the Patented Hasslers now 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 











Indianapolis, Indiana J, 
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. Plow and Pull 
°s< oe F ORD oiner ts's. 
Pullford $155  ofiec;?in 


* ye a practical tractor 
ey out of a Ford or most any 
oe) other car. Easily attached to or 
See removed from the car in thirty 

SS) P~. minutes. No holes to drill, no 

"springs to remove. Practical, 
= Durable, Reliable. 


New FAN DEVICE Prevents Heating 


Hundreds WORKING NOW for Satisfied 
and Enthusiastic Owners 


Pulls plows, harrows, drills, mowers, binders, hay loaders, 
road graders, wagons, trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller 
bearings and tires 10 inches wide, two pairs of hardened 
Vanadium steel pinions, one for plowing and one for haul- 
ing speed. A tractor with the reliability and durability of 
the Ford car. Prompt shipment. Write for catalog. 

It was the Pullford attached to Ford cars pulling two 12-inch plows 
running on Kerosene, equipped with new fan device, that made 3 most 
=3=>3 successful demonstration at Fremont, Nebraska. 





PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 2C 
84 Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 















Sold in carload lots. 


National Fire Proofing Company, 


USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
-™ best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burned — everlasting. 
3! have to dig ’em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices. 
. We are also manufacturers of the famous 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, “Natcoon the Farm”. 


1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


You don't 





For Your Empty Bags 


Don’t throw away asin, 





Salesman Wanted 


eventocunsanansenucsegenentar 





We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 31 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 
The_position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. 
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LTH BUREAU APPROVES 














Preference will be given to a man 
owning or having the use of a horse 
and buggy, or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ability to make a success of it, and 
are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will give your application very careful 
consideration. 

Write quickly—now—TODAY—because 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 





Selling 25ert 
Gxves Mra. CO.” Bese 
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DISTRICT MANAGER 


American Agriculturist 
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Getting Ready for Winter 
N. Se GREEN, HAMILTON COUNTY, O 


As the end of the garden season ap- 
proaches our principal work is getting 
ready for winter—gathering and stor- 
ing vegetables and fruits, and doing a 
little late planting. In our section kill- 
ing frost may be expected any time 
after October, although it sometimes 
holds off much longer. 

Among the vegetables which we 
protect and so prolong the season are 

















Protecting Beans from Frost 
dwarf lima beans, string beans, toma- 
toes and cucumbers. The dwarf limas 
particularly will well repay a little 
trouble expended in covering them on 
cold nights. Usually at this time of 
the year they are full of blossoms and 
immature pods. From the former it 
is useless to expect anything, but from 
the pods partly filled many a ‘‘mess”’ 
of beans may be obtained. My usual 
method of protecting them Is to set 
“A” shaped frames over the rows and 
over these spread thin canvas. This 
alone is sufficient when the nights are 
mild, but for colder nights a heavier 
cover is necessary. If you have a plen- 
tiful supply of straw it may be used to 
good advantage, spreading it thickly 
over the rows at night and removing 
itin the morning after the sun begins 
to warm the air. 

Straw also is a good covering for 
the tomato and cucumber vines. For 
the string beans I usually just use thin 
canvas. It is spread over the bean 
vines without anything to support it. 
This is sufficient unless there is par- 
ticularly cold weather. 

Another method we sometimes use 
to prolong the tomato season is to pull 
the vines up and pile them in a heap, 
covering the pile at night. Every day 
or two the vines are gone over and all 
tomatoes that are beginning to open 
are pulled off and placed in a box in- 
doors. Here they ripen gradually. 
When severe cold weather sets in all 
of the best tomatoes are gathered and 
wrapped in old newspaper. They are 
then placed in bushel tomato boxes 
and set away in the callar. After sev- 
eral weeks they are unwrapped and 
sorted. Any that show signs of decay 
are thrown away. Those that show 
any color are laid on boards in a single 
layer and as they ripen they are used. 
Those that are still green are re- 
Wrapped and left for several weeks 
when they are again examined. In this 
way we have tomatoes until far into 
December. 

We are fortunate in having an ex- 
cellent cellar for storing fruits and 
vegetables. But unless a cellar is dry 
and frostproof storing most vegetables 
i pits is best. For storing cabbage 
Wwe select a well-drained piece of 
ground, spread a layer of straw, then 
Set the cabbage in rows, heads down- 
Ward. Earth is then thrown on them 
until they are thoroughly buried. Then 
another layer of straw is spread over 
the whole and more dirt thrown on. 

Carrots and parsnips are best left in 
the ground. We usually cover them 
with coarse manure and then dig them 
as needed. Potatoes are bound to suf- 
fer some loss by shrinkage and rot- 
ag SO we sell most of our crop early. 
he price received is not as high as 
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could be obtained later in the season, 
but there is no loss as in storing, 


Hospitai for Sick Poultry 


{From Page 230.] 
grain room. It contained a small en- 
gine and a bone grinder. 

The second floor, one large room. 
was used as a hospital. This room 
was fitted up with coops 3x3x3 feet, 
similar to the breaking up coops in 
such common use except that the bot- 
tom, sides and back were solid. Here 
any bird showing the least suggestion 
of sickness was brought immediately, 
and placed under surveillance and 
care. An effort was made to cure it, 
usually, but this was not the primary 
object, which was isolation. On this 
farm several hundred layers were 
kept, and the utmost care was taken 
to prevent epidemics. Every week 
when in use the hospital room was 
thoroughly disinfected with a spray. 

Poultrykeepers differ in their atti- 
tude toward sick stock. Some believe 
“a dead hen is as good as a sick hen.” 
Others believe in an attempt to cure. 
No matter what class the poultry- 
keeper belongs to, he needs a hospital 
of some sort. If he believes in ‘“doc- 
toring,’’ for which a good word cer- 
tainly can be said in connection with 
minor ailments, he will have in the 
hospital a medicine cupboard, in which 
he will keep a line of proprietary 
poultry remedies or preparations of 
his own concoction. If the poultry- 
keeper does not believe in an attempt 
to cure, he needs a hospital for isola- 
tion purposes when disease is sus- 
pected. 
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e to report the following 
ott Meaine Universa) treetar 
2. Mo. 19002 Motar Bo. 10003 
‘unter test for drew bar horse power. 
Condition :- 
Soil: Stubdie ground- loose on top 
unéernesth. 


cat 
Leeds Prow, two fourteen inch plows. 


Time: Recorded by ¢yna 
Mitch» Horisental - centere:. 

















UST how conservative- 

ly the Moline-Universal 
Tractor is rated at 9-18 
h.p. is shown by the aston- 
ishing official tests made 
at the National Tractor 
Demonstration which 
showed it to have an excess 
of over 11 h.p. onthe draw 
bar and 8 h.p. at the belt. 
These tests show beyond 
question of doubt the 
efficiency of the Moline- 
Universal. For each 169 
Ibs. of weight the Moline- 
Universal developed | h.p. 
on the draw bar. Compare 
this with the ordinary trac- 
tor which develops | h.p. 
for each 250 to 300 lbs. 


weight, and you will realize 


the greater efficiency and 
greater economy of the 
Moline-Universal. 

We shall continuc to rate 
the Moline-Universal at 
9-18h.p. Atractorto give 
satisfactory service and 
stand up for years under 
the strain of tractor work 
must have reserve power, 
and the greater the reserve 
the better. Under normal 
conditions the Moline- 
Universal has from 50 to 
100 percent reserve power. 

Ninety-eight per cent of 
its entire weight is on the 
two big drive wheels where 
every ounce is available for 
traction—no dead weight. 

At3.5 m.p.h. underaver- 


age conditions the Moline- 
Universal will plow as 
much in a day as a 3-plow 
tractor traveling at 2.25 


m. p. h, 

The Moline-Universal 
has ample capacity for all 
ordinary plowing needs, 
and is equally suited for 
light operations, including 
cultivating, which require 
far more work hours than 
heavy work. One day your 
work may be heavy, the 
next day light—and light 
work is just as important 
as heavy. The Moline- 
Universal fully meets both 
these requirements. 

Send for free tractor catae 
log. Address Dept. 29. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, IHinois 
























Copyright 1918 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co.,, Inc. 


Styleplus are made on a plan that insures 
good quality at a moderate price. 

By making a few standard grades and 
making a big volume in each grade we cut 
manufacturing costs and produce excep- 
tional style and exceptional quality at the 

price. 
Back up Uncle Sam with your dollars as well as 
your patriotism. Spend wisely. Buy only the clothes 
you need and be sure that you are getting good 
honest value at a fair price. 
Styleplus Clothes are moderately priced, carefully 
made of good materials, stylish in appearance and 
built to give you faithful wear. 

The best way to buy clothes is to go to a store, where 
you can see them and try them on. 
the clothes will fit you and please you when they are 
delivered. 
Visit the Styleplus Store today! 

Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 and $30. 
Three grades in Styieplus overcoats: $25, $30 and $35. 


Sold by onc Icading clothing merchant in most cities and towns. 
Write us(Dcpt. AP) for Stylcplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


Then you know 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 


Founded 1849 


Baltimore, Md, 


‘ee es: 
Styleplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 
Each grade one price the nation over” 
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Furloughs for Harvest Work 
According to those who are having 
practical experience at the canton- 
ments, it is not the easiest thing in 
the world for a young man to secure 
a farm furlough for the crop har- 
vesting season. The best method ap- 
pears te be for the applicant to secure 
a furlough blank from either his lo- 


eal or district board. This applica- 
tion blank is then filled out by him- 
self or relative and the aflidavit made 


out and sworn to. The soldier should 
then take this to the camp with him 
and present it through his sergeant to 
the company commander, the latter 
having him sign the blank. That is 
then turned over to the battalion 
commander and acted on through 
military channels. This little hint of 
routine has proved helpful to many. 
Officials at Washington have agreed 
upon a plan to put into deferred clas- 
sification such persons in the new draft 
as are necessary in agriculture, indus- 
try and other occupations. Three, ad- 
visers are to be associated with each 
district draft board to present facts 
relative to the supply of necessary 
workers in these three occupational 
groups, The agriculture advisers 
are nominated by the secretary 
of agriculture to gather accurate 
facts regarding the requirements of 
agriculture for the various classes of 
workers in thtir own districts. They 
should have facts also as to the re- 
quirements for such classes in other 
districts in order that workers not suf- 
ficiently necessary in one district to 
entitle them to deferred classification 
may have opportunity to go to other 
districts in which they are needed. 


Starve the Rats 


It would be interesting to know the 
value of the grain which has been 
spoiled or which is a total loss due to 
rats. Every farmer knows there is a 
considerable loss on his own place 
each year, but perhaps fails to think 
what the loss would be if he should 
multiply his own loss by that of every 
other farmer in the United States. 

It is safe to say that the total 
would feed the boys “over there” for 
some time. Our granaries will soon 
be filled to overflowing. A rat-proof 
bin or elevator, not only saves the in- 
dividual money, but benefits the na- 
tion. Do a real service by making 
these old wooden bins rat-proof before 
it is time to start cribbing corn. 


loss 


Potent and Pending 


Reporting for seven months’ opera- 


lion of the railroads under federal 
eontrol, Director General McAdoo 
brings out many interesting points. 
Under corporate control 2325 ofticers 
received salaries exceeding 21 millions 
Under federal control the number of 
officers has been reduced to 2061 and 
aggregate salaries $16,700,000 Wage 


of railroad employees have been ad- 


vanced, some as much as 45 basic 
eight-hour day recognized; women 
paid same as men for same class of 
work; negroes paid same wages that 
white men get for similar work. 
VYreight rates have been advanced an 
iverage of 25%, and passenger rates to 
minimum of 5 cents a mile. Uniform 
freight classification is now being con- 
tidered and wil! doubtless be adopted. 
Jlany passenger trains considered un- 
necessary have been eliminated; com- 
mon use of same terminals in big cit- 
ies accomplished; universal mileage 
book good on any government con- 
trolled railroad now in use. 
—— 

Higher prices for cotton piece goods 
t xed by the government or under 
consideration at Washington. This is 
gue to the unexpected increase in the 


cost to spinners of raw cotton as a re- 
sult of the shortened crop. The move- 
ment in congress to fix the maximum 
price of cotton is firmly opposed by 
southern interests. 
. 
The economies and the profit possi- 
bilities of a tractor are boundless. It 
behooves every farmer to post himself 
en the different makes of tractors. 
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Why You Should Save Paper 

Sulphur is used in the manufacture 
of practically all kinds of paper. 

It is used in the form of 802, or 
sulphur dioxide. 

Our government needs great quanti- 
ties of sulphur for war munitions. 

Much of this is used in the manu- 
facture of gas to be used in warfare. 

Germany began the use of poison 
gas in warfare. 

It is necessary 
the same weapon. 

Otherwise our soldiers will be need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

Our government has 
many at her own game. 

We make a better gas, 
deadlier and drives back the 


to fight back with 
beaten Ger- 


one that is 
enemy 


more efliciently than any gas they 
have. 
There must be no shortage of sul- 


phur because every pound of it made 
into gas saves our own men and helps 
speed up our final victory. 

Every piece of paper contains a cer- 
tain amount of swphur. 

There are only two sulphur mines 
in America. 

There is not enough sulphur for 
both the great quantities of gas 
needed and the tons of paper that we 
thoughtlessly waste. 

Every sheet of paper, every bag, 
every bit of wrapping paper, every 
sheet of letter paper we save by not 
needlessly using or by not thought- 
lessly wasting allows just so much 
more of the precious sulphur for our 
war use. Save the paper and help 
choketh the fiendish Hun at his own 
choking game. 





Farm Autos on Sunday 
Cc. A, GORRIE, TIOGA COUNTY, PA 

I live five miles from town. I re- 
cently read that a certain man 
thought it right to drive his auto 
three miles to church on Sunday, but 
when he recalled how the soldiers 
have to walk in France, he decided he 
would not do so. TI believe in doing 
everything to win the war, and in 
cutting out very largely pleasure rid- 
ing; but just as much on week days 
as on Sunday. The farmer is asked 
to work 16 hours a day and to lose 
no days in summer and waste no gas- 
oline in joy rides. This is all right 
if the same is asked of all others. 

Sunday comes when the farmer 
needs rest and change, but the hired 
help may be gone and he may have 
to work a half day more or less at 
the chores. He feels that he should 
go to’ church, perhaps a few miles 
away, but he does want a little com- 
plete rest. If an auto must not be 
used on Sunday for any purpose ex- 
cept business or war purposes or for 
severe sickness, the farmer should be 
permitted to use it on that day to 
take his family to church, and save 
as much time as he can get for rest. 

The Nation’s Lumber Cut in 1917 
was nearly 36 billions of feet, accord- 
ing to official announcement by the 
forest service; 16,400 sawmills out of 
24,800 were operated last year. 








The Troop Movement now averages 
1,100,000 men per month, making 
enormous tax upon the transportation 
faciliies of the country, according to 
the railroad administration. 
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Eggs and Eggs 

Many letters come to me in the 
course of the year’s routine. They 
cover many phases—some scold, some 
praise, many seek information. Near- 
ly every phase of human life is touched 
upon in one way or other. To have 
the confidence of folks is one of the 
real joys of living. These letters, there. 
fore, are among the real prizes of life. 
Every once in a while, however, I get 
a letter that is hard to classify. Such 
a one is printed below: 

“I ain't no farmer but I read yure 
payper at a neighbor’s house. I notis 
yoo talk a lot about milk with bottor 
fat in it. Now is that good to drink 
lik that or shud it bee took outen the 
milk bee four yu drink it? You peer 
to bee so perticular bout drinkin milk, 
an T am intrested in hens. Maybee yu 


American Agriculturist, October 5, 


know sumthin bout them too? What 
got me kurious bout hens was the 
other day. I alvais sposed eggs 
was eggs but a farmer he cum 
along one day last weak an he soled 

me sum eggs and he says eggs bee 
different. He charged me more for 
the big ones than the little ones an he 
says as how he is given me a bargain 
becaus those eggs of hisn he says tests 
higher than ordenary hens eggs. [ 
mean that’s what he thinks. We 
didn’t have no argiment over the price, 
bekaus I don’t think the farmers get 
enuf for there stuff anyway, but I jus 
got kurious an from what we seen you 
rite I think you know yore busness, an 
i thout maybe you cud tell me whethir 
eggs wus different. I can tell the big 


ones from the littel ones but that is 
awl i know. Do sum eggs stick too 
yur ribs better than others or test 


better than the rest? 

“This farmer talked lik hisn eggs 
had more food valu than most eggs 
but i dont understan the high falluton 
words he used, an i notis how easy it 
is to understan what you write and 
thought maybe you wud tel me awl 
bout this. I will be wachin inn the 
paper fur your explanashin. This 
farmer said he was comin again inn 
thre weaks so if you can i wish you 
would write beefore he gets hear so 
that a wil bee posted.”—[V it. 

Would you take the above seriously 
or not? What is your opinion—do you 
think I have? Well, eggs are eggs, but 
the big ones give more to “stick to the 
ribs;” if big eggs sell at the same price 
as little ones, and both are equally 
fresh and of similar quality, I shall 
choose the bigger ones. And as for 
milk, I prefer milk without the but- 
ter fat being “‘tookin’’ out of it. I am 
“perticular about drinkin’ milk,” be- 
cause I think nearly everybody ought 
to use it continuously and abundantly. 
But I like hens, too.—[C. W. B. 
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Potash Supply Increases 

Progress has been made in Eng- 
land in securing potash, now that it is 
no longer available from Germany. 
One source of new supply is from 
blast furnace dust; this effort is also 
being tried out in this country. Offi- 
cial statements indicate it is possible 
to recover 50,000 tons potash salts an- 
nually in England from blast furnace 
dust alone. Potash can similarly be 
collected from dust from cement kilns. 
Domestic fertilizer interests are hope- 
ful that they are also seeing the end 
of the potash famine. Horace Bowker 
says against an available potash sup- 
ply of 32,000 tons for this country past 
season the amount will probably be 
increased to around 40,000 tons in the 
next season. 





Selling Sumac Leaves is a slow bus- 
iness from a money-making point of 
view. Officials deny flatly the news- 
paper reports of sharp advances in the 
price paid for this product used by 
tanners. Evidently there is confusion 
between the domestic and Sicilian 
grown. Last year in the sumac gath- 
ering districts the dried leaves 
brought as high as $1.10 per 100 
pounds; if properly handled serves an 
excellent substitute for the imported. 
The latter, however, sells at very 
much higher prices, up to $2.50 and $4 
owing to the great care observed in 
gathering and curing of sumac in 
Sicily; last year 12,000,000 pounds 
ground sumac were imported, If you 
want more details send to United 
States department of agriculture for 
bulletin 706 on American sumac. Ap- 
parently little is done with this except 
in portions of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


Save Sucker Tobacco—The after- 
growth or second crop of suckers usu- 


ally is considered worthless. But this 
year, even such “trash” should be 
saved. Cut it with mowing machine 


if labor is scarce, dry-cure it in the 
ground, rake with horse-rake, spread 
out thin in barn to dry. It may sell 
for 10 cents a pound or more for mak- 
ing nicotine extract, in which such 
leaves are even richer than the first 
crop. Frosting does not destroy their 
value for nicotine extracting, though 
it is reduced by frost. 





We wish to thank ro for so suc- 
cessfully adjusting our claim with the 
Sperry and Hutchinson company. Our 
own letters have been without results; 
but through the efforts of Orange 
Judd Service Bureau we have received 
prompt, entirely and Satisfactory ad- 
justments.—[Mrs F. C. Predmore, Ge- 
neva, N ¥. 
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FREE" — Pricesmake 
gest demand in 
furs. Get ready to trap, Write for ™ 


taylor 


“Beok of Traps.” Corr enend Shows what 
to trap, pictures animals in colors. Caen 
supplies all at lowest, direct prices. Send today, 


F Tis tee een CO czsnere St Louis, Mo, 


LETUSTAN « 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more, 

Our illustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 

safe d Process on cow and horse 
hide, calf | other skins; about the 
fur — and game tr trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, ete. 

Then we have recently got out an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neckwear and other fine fur garments, 
with prices; also fur garments remed- 
eled and 

You can have either book by sending@ 

ur correct address naming which, or 
Bown b ww, if = need bot Address 

Fur —— 


ba ‘ipell dee, Rochester, 





























TRAPPERS! Surzere shite 


illus. book tells how to trap fox, 
———— skunk, wolf,mink,etc; water 

mn, snow, log, sets,etc. how te 
fasten traps, stretch a make dead falls, snares, Fur 
News, big illus. ier ta tells about fur markets, trap- 
Ping, hunting, woodcr: fishing, fur farming, roots, herbs; lots 
10c coin for copy of book and sample copy 






good stories. 


of mae FUR NEWS, 71 W.23d St. ,noom 403 New York 





THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


three years that 
che Ee been called f for to replace, on their 
old pay oe es eam to replace, at 












ih e 
Sods every bent! g with oil pre- 
venting wear — a enabling the 
mill to pump in the lights s// 
The — eupply is renewed * the load 
e 
We ~ - Ga ion Pesos. Tanks, 
Water Supply i a Steel Frame Saws, 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
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ONR MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
| me Send for FREE catalog No, B3 = ‘ing low price 
and latest improvements, First order gets age 


Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St, Chicagn th 





BUY YOUR ROOFING 


From Brown 


Direct F Factery, Freight Pa 
euves you moneyen = Ready Roonne. 


Prices rite for 
e Catalog Folders of bargain offers. 
BROWN FENCE E & WIRE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





easy runni 

pase motorbicy 
25 miles ona 
Write 


ine ire, 2 teed. 
or full information t meee the Shaw 
A t—makes your old bike a motorcycle. 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. 289, GALESBURG, KANSAS 








selling 
Order your chcice. 


myo MFG. ie a. 














Rural Improvement 
By F. A. Waugh 

E VERY tural district needs better roads, bette 

school bcildings and grounds, better farm 
planning, better public buildings, moro play 
grounds, and the other conveniences and embellish- 
ments ae + cities always have, but which the 
country usu: The present book explains 
clearly just ‘what these requirements are aud bow 
to_get the work done, 
pedllustrated. Gx? inches, 320 pages, Cloth 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y- 
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Apron on Potato Digger 

\, H. DE GRAFF, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y 

Most potato diggers are now made 
with an elevator consisting of links of 
iron or Steel which go together to 
form an apron. After two to four 
years’ use, depending on the acreage 
dug and type of soil, these aprons 
wear until they climb the drive 
sprocket, causing lost motion. As soon 
as they start slipping the amount of 
soil carried becomes greater, as the 
apron does not travel so fast, and it 
becomes almost impossible to dig un- 
der diflicult conditions. As a man 
who is digging is somewhat busy 
while the machine is in motion, it is 
dificult for him to locate the lost mo- 
tion unless he happens to have had 
experience with the same thing be- 


fore. The lost motion has always 
been located in the apron, in my ex- 
perience. All steel goods are high 


and new aprons are no exception to 
the rule. Taking out links helps very 
little. 

The only satisfactory remedy is to 
take the apron apart and bend the 
ends where they hook together, on an 
anvil, enough to take up the wear. 
The first time one can bend every 
other one, which will do the business, 
and leave half the links to bend the 
next time, in a couple of years. I 
bend them cold, and have had no 
trouble with their breaking. When 
bending them, it is well to lay them 
on the sprocket after a few have been 
done and put together, when by com- 
paring with the teeth, one can see 
whether one is taking up too much or 
not enough. 


Pruning for New Growth 

Bearing upon the loss of mature ap- 
ple trees, notably Baldwins, through- 
out parts of New York and New Eng- 
land by reason of last winter’s exceed- 
ingly low temperatures, American 
Agriculturist has secured expressions 
of treatment of damaged trees. This 
looks toward ultimate recovery of the 
frost damage where the trees are not 
killed outright. 

What the Experts Say 

I think pruning should be confined 
to the cutting of dead wood, bearing 
in mind ‘that the second cutting will 
probably be next year. In most cases 
trees 15 years or less should be saved 
and the pruning should be done this 
fall or next spring as the opportunity 
arises. Maturing and thorough culti- 
vation beginning .early next spring 
should be practiced and spraying for 
fungous diseases commenced in early 
summer.—[C. S. Wilson, New York 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Badly frosted trees are poor things 
to waste time and money on. I think 
I would not fear root rot nor would I 
be afraid to set new trees where the 
old ones died.—[Clark Allis, Medi- 
na, N Y. 

With older trees I should be inclined 
to prune this year to remove only dead 
wood. Of course a new layer of sap 
wood to conduct water is forming this 
year and it is probable that some of 
the weak wood will look much better 
next year; no harm can result from 


leaving this for another year. Dead 
bark on the trunk and in the crotches 
of young trees five to nine years old 


should be removed so the surface un- 
derneath will become dry and thus re- 
duce the injury from root causing 
fungi.—[W. H. Chandler, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 

Dynamited out trees affected with 
root rot and replanted with soil be- 
yond affected area,—[E. W. Catchpole, 
North Rose, N Y, 

If severely hurt, I think better to 
put the time on a new orchard than 
to fuss with one which is half dead. 
If trees worth saving, let them make 
all the growth they will this year, and 
srr the coming winter and early 
. ee prune to stimulate wood growth 
= 1919 If conditions are poor for an 
eo set rid of it unless the poor 
need ee be economically cor- 

. -—tSamuel Fraser, Geneseo, N Y. 
the Suggest a heavy pruning during 

Winter months to enable the tree 
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Fruits and 
Vegetables 


to regain its vigor. All weak appear- 
ing trees should be examined about 
the base to determine the condition of 
the bark upon trunk and large roots. 
If a part of this is killed, cut away 
and spray exposed wood with winter 
strength lime-sulphur or bordeaux. 
Then mound up the soil about the 
trunk just before freezing weather. I 
would not pull out a tree just because 
some of the root tips are dying; but 
would give thema rather severe prun- 
ing with other weak trees, affording 
those a chance to recover for a season, 
[M. A. Black, Horticulturist New Jer- 
sey Station. 


Cover Crops for the Garden—Up to 
early October is time to sow winter 
vetch; from then until two or three 
weeks before cold weather sets in rye 
may be sown. If sown late these crops 
may not make much growth before 
winter, but they will start early in 
spring. Warning: Don’t let them 
grow too long then or they may dam- 
age the chances of success with the 
crops to follow. Dwarf Essex rape 
and cowhorn or common turnips are 
good to sow in late September or early 
October. 








Pay Nothing Down 
-Nothing Until 60 Days 








Great Offer On the 
Famous Majestic Engine 


We will send the Majestic without one cent in advance. Try it for 30 
days free. If it doesn’t prove the best engine of its rated horse power 
you ever saw, return it tous and we will pay freight both ways. 

If you decide to keep it, make first small payment 60 days after Engine arrives 
and balance in 60-day equal payments thereafter. This gives you a wholeyear to pay. 

We take all the risk while you learn how the Majestic saves its price over and 
over and is the strongest, most economical, easiest to operate, most powerful engine 
for its rated H. P. Runs on gasoline or kerosene. Water-cooled by open jacket —, 

ree 


cooled system. Perfect lubrication. Most power at lowest cost. Our 30 days 


trial plan proves all this and protects you fully. 

Mail post card and get this book today. Tells all 
about the Majestic and gives you expert informa- 
tion on how to get best and cheapest results per 
horsepower, Also describes hundreds of other 
bargains in farm equipment and gives full details 
ofour greener. So-day freetrial, er oe 
plan. The book is free. Send only a postal car 
and get your copy without delay. 


THE HARTMAN CO. 


i] 4119 La Salle St., Dept. 1352 Chicago 













**My Majestic 6H.P. 
Engine runs better 
than engines costin 
more for same H. P,’ 

5 ENSHEL 


Wisconsin, 


*“*My Majestic en- 

ne is a little corker. 

t runs 28-inch saw for 

pole wood up to 6-inch 

wood in fine shape.’’ 
J. E. HANNIBAL, 
New York. 


**Best and most dur- 
able engine I ever 
used. Use my3H. P. 
Majestic on large fod- 
der cutter. Saw wood 
with 24-inch saw with 
ease. More satisfac- 
tory than any other 
4H.P. ines.”’ 
W.C.FITZSIMMONS, 

Pennsylvania. 


7 y little Majestic 
funs 24-inch saw, cuts 
w 8 inches thick 
and sever logged 
once 20 zero wea- 


er. “| 
MRS. WOODGATE, 
Michigan. 


“The Majestic is a 
dandy. Cut 3500 feet 
of pine in ten hours 
and ten minutes. It 
only takes 5 gallons 

as per day on this 

ard work.’’ 

C. MORROW, 

Minnesota. 


“Received Majestic 
O. K. Best for pump- 
ing water l ever saw.”’ 

» CLEMMONS, 
Montana. 

















How SCALECIDE Was 


“Discovered” 
As the Remedy for Canker and Collar Blight 


“Let me cut down that tree, it’s not 
worth saving,” said our superintendent in 
looking ct an eighteen-year-old apple tree in a 
‘It is cankered two- 
thirds around the trunk and from the ground well 


newly acquired orchard. 


up to the crotch,”’ he continued. 


*‘No,’’ we responded, 
chance. 





























the diseased parts. 


Have 
Don’t 


fourteen years. 


thousan 


nually from col!ar blight alone. 


50 Church St. 


“‘we’ll give it another 
Next spring we will cut out the canker, 
disinfect and paint it. There are about four hun- 
dred other trees that need the same tre2tment.’’ 


But ‘‘next spring’ we were busy planting a young 
orchard, and did not have the labor or time to cut 
out the canker, disinfect and paint the infected parts. 
It was summer when we got ready to treat collar 
blight and canker in a wholesale way. And then to 
our astonishment every canker and collar blight spot 
was healing up and new cambium forming around 


One dormant or scale spray with “ScaLecipe” 
that spring had already done the work 


That was the discovery of ‘‘Scatecipr’’ as the rem- 


edy for canker and collar blight. The illustrations 
to the right are from photographs taken four years later of the 
exact tree our superintendent wanted to cut down. 
stands today, a specimen of health and productivity, yielding 
six to eight barrels of high grade apples as its normal crop. 


ou any valuable trees going as that tree was going? 

ther cutting out and painting. 
a dormant or scale spray, wetting thoroughly the cankered spots. 
Tyson Brothers, Flora Dale, Pa., have used ‘‘SCALECIDE”’ for 
They claim to lose less than one tree out of a 
from collar blight and root rot in their 325 acres of 
orchards, yet the Pennsylvania Experiment Station states that 
two apple trees out of every hundred in Pennsylvania die an- 
Thousancs of apple growers 
Save money, Save time and save their trees by using ‘‘SCALE- 
CIDE’’ as the complete dormant spray. 


Write today for our Money Back Proposition and name of 


nearest agent or distributor. You take no risk. It willcost 
you nothing to learn the TRUTH. Address Dept. 12. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
New York City 


There it 


Use “SCALECIDE”’ as 





Je pho 
ees 




































































In the circle above is 
shown the tree four 
years after our super 
intendent wanted to cut 
it down. To the left 
you will see the trunk, 
freeof disease, with new 
cambium rapidly grow- 
ing over. This tree was 
saved and made prof- 
itable by the use of 
“* SCALECIDE.”’ 
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Among the Farmers 


= 
Fi sienna 
OHIO 
State to Fix Milk Prices 


CLARENCE METTERS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Maximum prices to consumers and 
minimum prices to producers will be 
Set soon at a convention called by the 
Ohio state milk price commission. 
The plan is to have producers and 
distributers from all parts of the state 
gather to go over the whole subject. 
Because of the variation in the price 
which has to be paid for help and 
food in different sections of the state, 
it is expected that the milk commis- 
sion will establish different rates in 
different parts of the state. Eastern 
Ohio producers and distributers insist 
that the conditions in Pittsburg must 
be taken into consideration when 
making prices, in that the eastern 
part of Ohio is tributary to the Pitts- 
burg market. 

Central Ohio milkmen say the -re- 
cent heavy rains which saved the pas- 
tures also saved many cities from a 
milk famine. Producers still com- 
Plain that unless they get more money 


they will kill off their herds and farm 
their lands, being induced to do this 
by the increased price being paid for 


farm produce. 


State Fair Receipts 
CLARENCE METTERS 
The total receipts of the Ohio state 
fair likely will exceed $100,000, accord. 


ing to N. E. Shaw, cretafy of the 
tate board of agriculture. The build- 
ings on the state fair grounds are con- 
nected by covered ways, so that even 
in bad weather person may step 
trom the street car and visit all build- 
ings, including the S250(4) coliseum 
without getting wet. Wet weather, 
therefore, will not interfere with the 
National dairy show. 

Ohio butter producers through the 
State association of creamery owners 


ind managers, will make a bid for 
first honors in quality and quantity in 
the butter exhibit at the National 
dairy show at Columbus October 10 to 
9, Besides individual entries, the 
creamery men are planning to put on 
an association butter exhibit as repre- 
sentative of the best Ohio has to offer. 
J. O. Winters of Greenville, president, 
speaking for40members in attendance, 
Said because Ohio will be the most di- 
rect beneficiary of the dairy show, it 
is up to Ohio to show the other big 
dairy states the high character of 
Buckeye products as well as the emi- 
nence of her dairy herds. 

H. E. Van Norman, president of the 
dairy show, asked the creamery men 


to impress upon their patrons not 
merely the commercial value of the 
show but the human side of it—the 
importance of the dairy industry to 


the child welfare of the nation and the 
world. With half the babies nursed 
on cow's milk, and with the dairy in- 
dustry of Europe demoralized by the 
war, it is the American dairy cow that 
must keep alive the next generation of 
men and women, he asserted. “We 
need the mothers, particularly the 
young mothers of Ohio, at the show 
this year as much as the men,” he 
said. He told of the $30,000 welfare 
exposition, accupying three buildings, 
which the federal government will 
bring to the show. 


Clermont Co—A _ greater acreage 
will be planted this fall than formerly 
despite the shortage of help. The 
new registration will take many of 
our active farmers and their boys 
Apples are plentiful, other fruits have 
been scarce, Several farms have 
changed hands and others are on the 
market. 

Jackson Co—Pastures have revived 


greatly since recent rains. Farmers 
are busy ‘with wheat crop, and the 
acreage will be large. Prices about 
the same as last month. Business 
conditions are good. Farm help 


scarce. 

Adams Co—The corn crop is light- 
est since 1911. Threshing of wheat, 
rye and oats is finished.® Much clever 


cut for seed, but not much seed in 
the heads. Farm help is very scarce 
and wages too high in comparison 


with price of grains. 


NEW YORK 
Fulton Co—Farmers have been busy 
threshing, filling silos, cutting buck- 
wheat and corn. Oats are yielding on 
an average of 40 bus an acre Eggs 
price to 


are not very plentiful. The 
farmers is 52c p doz. Threshermen 
charge 5c p bu for oats. Farmers have 


as much grain as pos. 
sible on account of the scarcity of 
feeding stuffs. Wood is being sold at 
$8 p cord, the purchaser hauling it. 
Clinton Co—Late vegetable crops all 


tried to produce 





been hurt by unusual early frosts. Po- 


be reduced to 100 to 
150 bus an acre. About a fourth of 
the buckwheat crop has been dam- 
aged. Oats are yielding better than 
expected. Some report as high as 60 
bus an acre. Wheat is also turning 
out well. Beans are a good crop, some 
fields yielding 20 bus an acre. Pears 
and plums were a failure. Ripe toma- 
toes sell at $1 p bu. 

Steuben Co—Late potatoes are small 
and some will not be marketed even 
where they were not killed by frost 
owing to the extreme dry weather in 
July and Aug. Threshers report a fair 
crop of oats. 

Chautauqua Co—Buckwheat not as 
good as last year; dry weather when 
it was sown. Potatoes are small 
as a large acreage was struck by the 
blight. Sees are 4tic p doz, butter is 
54e p lb, milk is 10c p qt, potatoes $1 
p bu. 

Essex Co—Some farmers are work- 
ing on the road drawing gravel. The 
wages for a man and team are $6 p 
day. All farm products are high. Po- 
tatoes selling at $1.50 p bu, eggs 50c 
p doz, tomatoes $1.50 p bu. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Grape Growers’ Dilemma 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

Berks county, Pa, vineyards pro- 
duced a large yield of grapes, but 
wine makers are in a predicament. 
Owing to federal legislation authoriz- 
ing prohibition and also being unable 
to purchase suflicient sugar to make 
large quantities of wine, very little 
of the grape crop will be utilized for 
wine. A considerable quantity of pure 
grape wine from one to 10 years old is 


tato yields will 
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One Man 


Alone Pulls 


now being sold, preparatory to the 
prohibition era that widl soon be here. 

Chester county quince trees are 
loaded with the largest and best crop 
known in a decade. The fruit com- 
mands a ready sale at fair prices. The 
leading varieties grown are known as 
the Champion, Rhea’s Prolific, John- 
son, Orange and Pear quinces. 

Deliveries of commercial fertilizers 
throughouteastern Pennsylvania clear- 
ly prove a marked decrease in sales 
and usage, owing to the unprecedent- 
ed high prices now prevailing, owing 
to war conditions. Alkaline fertilizers 
are particularly high, because of the 
great scarcity of potash. In the lime- 
stone districts the owners of kilns are 
working overtime to supply lime. Barn- 
yard manure is also being conserved, 
and farmers more generally attach a 
higher value upon its use than hereto- 
fore. 





Farms Are in Demand 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK 


In Lancaster county public sales of 
farms are not infrequent. The prices 
realized by the owners in some in- 
stances exceed the phenomenally high 
civil war records. Farms known lo- 
cally as good tobacco producers are in 
especial demand, even at the extreme 
prices. 

The Peerless fruit farm situated 
along the southern foothills of the 
Blue mountains, near Hamburg, Berks 
county, produced 40 carloads of 
peaches this season. New England 
commission houses handled the bulk 
of the large crop to advantage, the 


Boston market being regarded with 
especial favor. 
A 30-acre farm situated in the 


northeastern section of Berks county 


biggest 


\ STUMPS! 





Quickest! 
Cheapest! Easiest 


A One-Man Stump Puller { i 
you a GIANT’S POWER — makes you mastaccfw 
stump! Many Kirstin owners pull stubbornest stum) 4 
in 4 to 10 minutes! 'ASCHEAP as 6 CENTS per stumpt 


Kirstin e= Stump Puller 


Just a few pounds on the handle mean 
stump. When stump starts, throw machine niet {te 
Speed and out comes the bi stump, roots and 
=~ itively no other machine T= it Has Special, pat 
R ded byleading Agri itural 
Schools and Forestry Bureaus. Whyhavestamoe. when 
you can now pull them so easily, quickly and cheaply? 


Amazing Offer! 


Te these claims, we will shi; 
Kirstin on THIRt Mays Free Fafa, Shot one pa 
in ance. ased, ‘ ture 
our expense. ou don’t rick o penny. Pour Peeaned, return at 












a : a iT CASy ways to Day, 

‘ in Pullers as low as -50. One-man 

POWER-—all sizes. Three-year guarantee with cock meget 
“" ¥ 








Free Catalog ia colors explaing 


'W yOu Can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to 6s 














Riis yim 
ay, 














value for money received, 


Buy a Raynster today and be sure the label is in it.. Raynsters 
are good insurance of health and clothing for every member . 


of your family, 


There are Raynsters in all styles of weatherproof clothing. 
The heavy rubber surfaced kind for outdoor work; cloth coats 
suitable for dress or work, these are good overcoats as well as good 
raincoats; heavy ulsters that are warm and shower-proof, splendid 
for driving in cold or rainy weather. 
every member of the family and are priced according to materials 
and workmanship necessary to produce each particular kind—the 


A Weatherproof Coat 


In every Raynster there is a Raynster Label. That label assures 
you something more than just a raincoat. 
best in weatherproof clothing of all kinds, It is the proof of full 














It is the sign of the 


Raynsters are made for 


label guarantees value for price—always look for it. Don’t buy 


just any old raincoat when your dealer can get you a Raynster 
Write for a Style Book showing many Raynster models, 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 


nv j Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Jl be devoted to a comparatively 
wi, enterprise, namely, the breeding 






. skunks. These animals thrive well 
me wild state in that community, and 





ae believed that the experiment can 

it Pla profitable. Good skunk pelts 

oe me plack and dark colors sold at 

o 2 to $5. The skunk multiplies 

pial and its food requirements are 
simple. . 

Testing Varieties of Corn 

Corn tests now in progress in many 

jocalities of Pennsylvania are not all 

of the scientific and official type, but 


! rowers are determined to find out 
st. ra Fhemselves through practical dem- 
st! onstrations as to which kind will pro- 

rgest yield upon their own 


duce the la 


ives farms. This unquestionably 


ive 

my acne farmer, as thereby the rela- 

tive merits of the various kinds and 

types now being planted, more or less 
er indiscriminately, will be fairly deter- 
n the mined. Among the dozen or more va- 
i rieties that are most common through- 
: out central and eastern Pennsylvania 
trl might be named Yellow Dent, which 
vhen perhaps predominates; White Dent 
wht Iso has its advocates, but it is 


corn a 
not nearly as popular; yellow corn 


known 4s “Ninety-Day corn” in some 
sections supplanted the larger eared 
and later varieties as a result of un- 
even and imperfect maturing of the 
mammoth ears last season. Both 
grains and cobs failed to mature or 
harden, and it was therefore necessary 
to handle it expeditiously. Actual loss 
followed as compared with earlier and 
more hardy varieties. 

Reid’s Yellow Dent, Lancaster Coun- 
ty Sure Crop, Long’s Champion Yellow 
Leaming, Early Golden Surprise, and 
just a small percentage of flint corn 
are ai the dozen or more kinds 
that w planted this season. There 
is eve., ‘ndication that all varieties 
will reach maturity in the district 
named as protracted dry weather in 
the locality designated will expedite 
maturing and drying. In fact, the lack 
of moisture had a material unfavor- 
able effect upon the aggregate produc- 
tion, although some townships report 
a full average crop. Those who act 
wisely are now selecting seed corn 
with extraordinary care, knowing the 
dificulty experienced last spring in 
securing first class seed. With present 
prices, corn continues as king on many 
farms. 


Turning Thoughts to Sheep 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

7 Sheep raising is being urged by 
: both federal and state authorities in 
view of the unparalleled demand for 
all kinds of meat. County agents in 
various sections of Pennsylvania report 
favorable action on the part of many 
farmers. Western Pennsylvania will 
have the largest flocks of sheep seen in 
that section in many years. Clinton 
county farmers have also invested 
quite freely. With wool, mutton and 
lamb bringing the highest prices ever 
known there is money in sheep rais- 
ing, and more especially as the Na- 
tional council of defense has assured 
some of the farmers that they will be 
protected against loss from dogs kill- 
ing sheep. 

Luzerne shippers of huckleberries at 
the close of the berry picking season 
reported that no less than $650,000 
was paid to pickers in that section of 
Pennsylvania this season. The bulk of 
this large sum was paid to the wives 
and children of aliens residing in the 
anthracite mining fields, and as all 
of the huckleberries grew wild, this 
amount represented their actual cost. 
The quantity shipped was estimated at 
8,000,000 quarts. Many more thou- 
sands of bushels of the delicious berry 
went to waste for the lack of pickers. 
_ As there are several varieties, vary- 
ing in time of ripening, and also ma- 
terially different in quality, it has been 
Suggested that plants of the best kinds 
should be propagated and transplant- 
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ed with a view to cultivation in fields 
and gardens favorably situated. 

The unfortunate experience of many 
farmers who had planted damaged 
and unfertile seed corn has proven a 
valuable lesson to many farmers. As 


a result, there is an almost general in- 
clination to select suitable ears of corn 
while the crop is being harvested, and 
Placing them in storage where neither 
frost, dampness nor rats and mice can 
destroy or injure the corn. The more 


practical growers are also preparing to 
save and sell some of their corn to 
Others who are less prudent and fru- 


gil. A well-known Lebanon county 
farmer received $4.50 per bushel for 


a surplus red wheat which is sold 
or seeding purposes, while his seed 
corn coinmanded a good market at 
rom $3 to $8 per bushel. With meri- 
orlous varieties to offer all kinds of 
Cereals and vegetables are eagerly 


Sought by leading wholesale seed sup- 





P’y dealers, while inferior kinds are 
ignored by them. 
Fayette Co—Farmers who have dug 


their ; 

, | potatoes find about a quarter of 

a Wheat $2.10 p bu, oats $1, 
ter 00c p lb, eges D0c 1 

from $1 to 8p se: c p doz, apples 








hee ture Land comprises about one- 
my of the total farm land, accord- 
—. ‘o the federal census, while rather 

Ore than one-third is in crops. 









WEST VIRGINIA 
More Hogs and Wool 


W. N. B. 

West Virginia farmers now have 4% 
more hogs for fattening than at this 
time last year, according to H. F. 
Bryant, federal field agent for this 
state. He also reports wool produc- 
tion showed a 5% increase over last 
year, but that the drouth reduced the 
corn crop nearly 2,000,000 bushels. 
The potato crop this year is 2,400,000 
bushels below last year. Oats are 
4,105,000 bushels against 3,861,000 
bushels last year, buckwheat 1,066,000 
against 900,000 bushels last year, hay 
1,000,000 tons against 1,003,000 tons 
last year, sweet potatoes 214,000 bush- 
els against 280,000 bushels last year, 
tobacco 11,288,000 pounds against 9,- 
040,000 pounds last year. 

The truck growers of Mason county 
have organized a truck growers’ asso- 
ciatoin. The organzation will not only 
market its products jointly, but will 
work together for a greater efficiency 
in the production of better and larger 
crops. With a revival of steamboating 
on the Ohio river it is realized there 
are great opportunities for growers of 
the counties along the river for ship- 
ment to the markets with a low river 
freight rate. 

Acting on the suggestions of farm 
women’s clubs in Lewis, Cabell, Hardy, 





community clubs having women mem- 
bers are launching a campaign for 
the funds to endow these beds. The 
Jane Lew farm women’s club of Lewis 
county, the Martha club of Cabell 
county and others have already pro- 
vieed their quotas of $40 each. 

ing to N. E. Shaw, secertary of the 


MARYLAND 


Caroline Co—Weather being favor- 
able much second crop clover and tim- 
othy hay has been saved, also quite a 
bit of clover seed has been sown. 
Buckwheat looks promising for a 
heavy yield, and quite a large acreage 
has been seeded. Young alfalfa is look- 
ing good. Tomatoes have not come 
up to expectations, on an average al- 
most half a crop and nearly all gone 
now, contract price being $30 p ton. 
Most growers did not contract, and 
sold on open market from 30ce to $1.05. 
Chicks 3c p lb, eggs 60c p doz, sweet 
potatoes 80c p % bskt, Irish 90c p % 
bskt, butter 50c p lb, milk 12c p qt. 


NEW JERSEY 


Salem Co—The white potato crop is 
nearly all harvested. It was rather 
meager and prices at 2 to 2%c p Ib 
were insufficent to pay expenses and 
leave any profit. The rule is to put 
about 10 tons manure to the acre, 
amounting to about $0 and to give 
about 1 ton of fertilizer coating at St); 
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is fair. Tomatoes are yielding good, 
also peppers. Beans rather short and 
sO are pears. Grapes a full crop. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

A, H, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 

Organized only last March the On- 
tario county farm bureau exhibit at 
the state fair in Syracuse was awarded 
the first prize in competition with 27 
other bureaus of the state. The exhibit 
consisted of fruits, grains and vege- 
tables. A novelty of the display con- 
sized of a waving flag made from red. 
white and blue beans. There was alsu 
another flag in red, white and blue of 
corn. The 10 counties winning prizes 
in the farm bureau contest in their or- 
der are as follows: Ontario, Cayuga, 
Madison, Wayne, Onondaga, Nassau, 
Columbia, Suofflk, Delaware and Mon. 
roe. The judges were Charles W. 
Burkett, editor of American Agricul- 
turist, W. E. Dana of Avon, a mem- 
ber of the council of farms and mar- 
kets, and Prof J. L. Stone of Cornell 
university. 

Cash prizes were awarded for the 
fruits and vegetables exhibited at the 
Rochester exposition as follows: Best 
grange collection of vegetables, Iron- 
dequoit grange, $125; second, Greece 
grange, $100; third, Gates grange, $75. 
Best individual collection 20 kinds of 
vegetables, J. H. West & Sons of Iron- 
dequoit, $75; Walter M. Howard of 
Irondequoit, $50; George H. Vogt Of 








price will be adequate. 


Jefferson, Harrison and other counties then come seed, spraying materials, Stanley, $25. Cabbage, celery, musk- 
which have signified their willingness and high labor. Farmers will hesitate 
to contribute $40 each toward a fund to plant largely to 
of $3500 for maintaining through the 
Red Cross five beds in a hospital in and rye sown. Late 


farm women’s club and blooming. Corn is being cut and crop quoit: 














It is the Happy Farmer. 





FOR only $1075 you can have the greatest tractor ever built. 


Because of the thousands of Happy Farmer Tractors we are building and 
selling, we are able to buy the best materials in great quantities and at bottom 


prices, Every part of the Happy Farmer ts made in our own plant by the 


most up-to-date labor-saving machinery, 


The low price of $1075 is the direct result of the size and system of the 
great company which makes the Happy Farmer Tractor. 


Simplicity of Design 


The Happy Farmer has the simple, 
wide tread and perfectly balanced 
design, which does away with un- 
Necessary weight and keeps down 
fuel cost, 


The Happy Farmer is the one man tractor. 
Every working part can be reached without 
stooping. ‘Thousands of satisfied Happy 


‘Farmer owners testify that it is the perfea 


kerosene burning tractor for every size farm, 
It is the tractor which is self-guiding in the 
furrow and which turns short in its own 
tracks in a space of less than nine feet. 

The Happy Farmer is rated at 12-24 
horsepower and is the tractor which can be 
made to act like horses and throw more 
power on either side when needed. 


Happy Farmer Tractor Implements 


Happy Farmer Tractor Implements lead 
the field with the Happy Farmer Tractor. 
The Happy Farmer Grain Drill is the one 
with the patented automatic power lift and 
power pressure. Happy Farmer Disk Har- 


rows have special strength and durability 
for tractor work. Happy Farmer Mold- 
board Plows are operated by the simple 
pulling of a cord from the driver’s seat on 
the tractor. 


See the Happy Farmer Yourself 


Dealers are taking orders for the Happy 
Farmer Tractor now. We cannot guarantee 
to supply the demand unless orders are 
placed at once. There is a Happy Farmer 
distributor near you who holds Happy 


Farmer demonstrations from time to time. 
See the Happy Farmer at work and let it 
prove its leadership. Write us today for 
the name of nearest distributor who will 
let you know when the next demonstration 
is to be. 


LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT 86-A 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 





melons, squash and tomatoes, firsts to 
potatoes unless George H. Vogt of Stanley. Lettuce, 
Clover, vetch red cabbage, white cabbage and man- 
potatoes are geis, J. H. West & Sons of Ironde- 
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Potato Harvest Fairly Promising 
CONDITIONS HERI OUTLINED IN AMERI- 


CAN AGRICULTURIST’S PRELIMINARY 
CROP REPORT——TOTALS TO APPEAR NEXT 
WEEK—SEPTEMBER PROVED NOT OVERLY 
FAVORABLE—HARVEST SHOWS UNEVEN 
YIELD—PRICES NOT YET GENERALLY ES- 
TABLISHED 
The ever-important potato crop 
makes a brave showing in 118, in 


spite of the disappointments to grow- 
ers who turned off a big crop in 1917. 
Early potatoes are now out of the way 
and the main or late crop about ready 
for lifting. Preliminary advices to 
American Agriculturist indicate that 
n many potato growing counties the 
nereage brought to harvest is some- 
what smaller than a year ago. This 
; true of New York, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Maine; and the sit- 
uation for the entire country will be 
summarized next week in the final 
Orange Judd report of Statistician 
Snow. 

Meanwhile it is not amiss to chron- 
icle late September conditions at eve 
of harvest as portrayed in advices di- 
rect from our correspondents in grow- 
ing sections. They bear upon the con.- 
tinued scarcity and high price of farm 
help and in the older middle and east- 
ern states touch upon the apparent 
lack of potash in plant food, or at 
least in unbalanced fertilizers. Early 
potatoes have met excellent favor in 
the consuming circles and the market 
for late potatoes will not be thorough- 
ly established until certainly the open. 
ing week in October. 

WHOLESALD POTATO PRICES, THREE YEARS 

Top prices carlots on track at Chicago; 
jobbed out of store, often in less than carlots, 
at New York and Boston. Potatoes are now 
sold by the 100 lbs; but for purposes of easy 
comparison with earlier years these prices are 
all in terms of bushels. 


o—Chicago—, New York Bostor 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Oct 1 125 135 50 152 125 70 #138 120 ‘ 
1 108 125 45 150 125 75 1 1 73 
20 #138 140 65 190 «415 90 173 1 85 
Nov 2 129 175 55 141 180 90 158 200) 80 
10 134 170 #55 124 185 90 I 17) = 83 
20 118 185 58 125 18 85 150 17 85 
D 1 108 165 70 125 195 100 154 1K 85 
1 108 169 67 Mo 168 100 152 rt Mm 
20 112 160 «75 (1 165 100 150 160 95 
"Jan 1 120 175 75 1 72 «695 «(152 «217 100 
10 122 180 ow m5 190 110 AO 18 119 
20 124 195 110 0 1385 168 215 135 
Feb 1 125 225 100 1 125 “18+ 0 130 
Ma 1 oo 90 1 »> 125 1 120 

*Jan, Feb and Mar « succeeding year 

For purposes of comparison bear- 
ing upon market possibilitic this fall 
and winter, American Agriculturist 
here prints a little table showing 
wholesale prices for potatoes at three 
leading distributing markets during 
each of the past three seasons. Po- 


tatoes have been high to consumers all 
of this year; and with the good wages 
paid to operatives there is reason to 
expect a continuously liberal outlet for 





sound stock, 

From un apparently somewhat 
smaller acreage than the bi rea 
given over to potatoes in 117 the 
forthcoming crop in the Empire state 
will make a good tonnage in spite of 
some pronounced crop vicissitudes. It 
was pointed out in American Agricul- ; 
turist crop reports as long «go as May | 
IN that the tendeney for this vear’s 
crop was toward a reduced reage 
owing to the rather’ unsatisfactory | 
manner in which the preceding crop 
worked out. This is borne out by lat- 
est advices coming direct to us from 
growers in all leading New York po- 
tato counties. Here and there as many 
acres are noted as a year ago and oc- 
casionally morc; but in the main re- 
ports from our correspondents indi- 


cate a decrease In acreage, AS to rate 
of vield, this runs very uneven but 
very largely in the well-conditioned 
territory 100 to 125 bushels to the acre. 
Over on Long Island where a high 
rute is always expected potatoes turned 
off as much as 1% bushels; on the 
other hand, some of the potato coun- 
ties report only 60 to 75 bushels. 
While potato areas suffered far less 
from early frosts than was the case a 
year ago there were some sharp vicis- 
situdes around September 11 which 
unquestionably caused damage; more 


particularly in the valleys than on high- 
er ground according to returns from 
correspondents. 
potato 


In many impor- 
sections the crop came 
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tant 
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without material damage, vines con- 
tinuing green and vigorous well to- 
ward the close of the month; and good 
weather has been indeed necessary to 
bring anything like a fair crop, espe- 
cially as so many fields planted as late 
as June were half grown when 
cut by the September frosts. Prices 
vary widely, early potatoes having sold 
in leading interior markets, such as 
Buffalo and Syracuse around $1.80 to 
$2 per bushel in a jobbing way. So 
far as prices have been named at 
country points for the main crop these 
to be largely $1.20 to $1.40 and 
selling from field where 
are favorable. 


only 


seem 
growers 
conditions 


American Agriculturist, October 5, 


Living up to its well-merited repu- 
tation as a potato growing state for 
both seed and table purposes, Maine 
promises to turn off a really excellent 
crop. The acreage notably in Aroos- 
took county is somewhat smaller than 
a year ago. The crop from the pre- 
ceding year did not work out wholly 
to the liking of potato farmers, and 
while they put in a generous acreage 
last year there were shortages here 
and there. The work of harvesting 
Early Cobbler has been under way for 
some time, the potatoes excellent in 
quality, sound, fair and wanted by 
buyers; rate of yield largely 200 -to 
225 bushels to the acre, here and there 


even more and some of our corre- 
spondents reporting substantially un- 
der 200. 


New Crop Cabbage Moving 

Always a premier state in produc. 
tion of winter cabbage, New York will 
turn off, at about the usual time, a 
liberal crop. According to advices to 
American Agriculturist direct from 
growers this may not prove as large 
as expetced, however. A good acre- 
age was put out but the young plants 
made an indifferent start and in many 





Uncle Sam’s Boys and Gi 
wear garments of 


the patriotic 
fast color—can’t 
like leather. 

Be sure the Ironclad 
and Guarantee Bond 
khaki work shirt, pants, 
and overalls you buy. 


Write for free samples of 





(Twill Cloth) 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


economy cloth, It’s 
fade and wears 


“army” label 
are in every 
Garments on sale by dealers — everywhere. 


Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Cloth Only 


107 Market Place :: Baltimore, Ma, 


1918 





tls both 


coveralls 2 


Ironclad Khakj 
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How the packer is saving 
millions out of waste 


— and how this results in higher cattle 
prices for the stockman 


The development of by-prod- 
ucts oul of waste means a saving 
of about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars annually—a 
sum sufficient to keep New 
York’s six million people supplied 
with meat for six months. 











away—a sheer waste. 


meat prices. 


annually, 


meat prices. 


HERE was a time when the steer was handled 
solely for its edible meat, its hide, and its tallow. 
The remainder of the animal, in weight totaling 
many millions of pounds annually, was thrown 


Today virtually all of this former waste is utilized. 
Over 250 articles are now contributed by the steer 
to human needs, and a larger proportion of the 
animal is saved for human food. 

At the time of writing $135 is, on the average, 
the price paid for the average beef animal to the 
stockman by Swift & Company. 

But if theold order of wastestill prevailed and only 
the hide and tallow were saved, Swift Company 
would be obliged either to pay not more than $125 
to the stockman, or to charge the public higher 


Thus, you see, by-product utilization results in a 
saving of about $10 per animal—a saving which, 
when multiplied by the total numberof cattle dressed 
annually by Swift & Company, over two million, 
amounts to more than twenty million dollars 
This saving goes to the stockman in 
higher cattle prices and to the consumer in lower 


If applied to the entire number of cattle dressed 
annually in America, approximately fifteen million, 
this saving would amount to about one hundred 
and fifty million dollars annually. 


The real development of by-products came with 
the development of the larger packing organizations. 


Success was attained not easily, but by patient 
effort, by exhaustive experiment, by intense special- 
ization. It has been a big job and has called for big 
methods—a job far beyond the resources of the old, 
unorganized system of local meat dressing. 

Not only are the by-products saved but their 
value has been increased through better handling 
of hides, fats, and other edible portions of the steer. 

Swift & Company is glad to have had a part in 
this development. It is an achievementof thrift — 
an achievement that has made possible today lower 
meat prices to the consumer and higher prices to 
the producer of cattle than would have been pos- 
sible under the old methods. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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ces were severely attacked by in- 
pests, cutting into crop prospects. 
cident was @ period of much 
grouth during August, serving to stunt 
growth. In some instances the 
crop of late cabbage was appreciably 
jnjured by these drawbacks; elsewhere 
the creP has come along in excellent 
shape, some counties showing in- 
creased acreage. Rains in September 
substantially helped the situation. 

Less than the usual proportion of 
Danish cabbage was set in New York 
cabbage area. As to prices for the late 
or main crop it is too soon to tell. 
garly domestic cabbage moved out of 

wers’ hands in New York at $25 to 

a ton, basis of loading into car; 
cutting eight to 12 tons to the acre. 
At the beginning of the season odd 
jots of cabbage here and there sold as 
low as 15 to 20 to clean up some early 
pieces. 

The Ohio cabbage crop so far as 
rate of yield is concerned is disap- 
pointedly small owing to the pro- 
jonged drouth in late summer. A lib- 
eral area was put under cabbage, but 
dry weather hurt almost from the be- 
ginning until September. Kraut oper- 
ators at Huron have contracted at 
$10 to $12 a ton. More or less high 
class cabbage has been loaded into 
cars for shipment at $26 to $35. 
Worms caused more or less damage in 
Pennsylvania where considerable areas 
of Danish cabbage are raised; acreage 
about as last year. The main crop 
has matured in generally good condi- 
tion, market rather dull around $15 to 
$20 per ton in the country. Wiscon- 
sin is turning off a liberal quantity of 
cabbage, although crop not exception- 
all large, earlier dry weather and in- 
sect pests interfering. 





Keen Interest in Apples 


Some sharp contrasts may be noted 
in the orchard situation of New York 
west and east. In the heavy apple 
counties of western New York, such 
as Niagara, Monroe, Wayne, Orleans, 
etc, a splendid crop is on the trees, 
further gathering in volume up to 
practically the close of September. 
While orchardists would have favored 
much more sunshine for coloring the 
fruit, the mild, moist weather served 
to somewhat increase the size of the 
apples on the trees. A short stretch 
of clear, cool and brilliant weather 
would do much to put the crop of 
western Massachusetts in prime con- 
dition for October harvest. 

In the eastern part of the state, on 
the other hand, more particularly in 
the upper Hudson valley, and upward 
into Saratoga and Washington coun- 
ties, the apple crop must prove un- 
even and in many towns very short. 
Early fruit has moved rapidly to mar- 
kets in the towns and nearby cities, 
commanding all the way up to$ 6 and 
§ per barrel when well colored and 
otherwise attractive. 

As for winter varieties, a good many 
apple towns will have few or no ap- 
ples to ship in carlots; some of them 
not enough for home use. As already 
noted in American Agriculturist, these 
orchards in eastern New York suf- 
fered severely through winterkilling 
on mature trees last January and 
February; similarly in New England. 
The effect is pronounced now that the 
harvest period is at hand. Thousands 
of trees, especially those in cultivated 
land, will never bear an apple, ac- 
cording to well-posted growers, this 
particularly true of tender varieties 
such as King. In addition to the very 
cold weather of last winter there were 
serious visitations later in the way of 
hail and irsects, proving quite dis- 
couraging to growers in the eastern 
part of the state. 


Windfalls Above Four Dollars 

As to prices, ordinary to good wind- 
falls have sold in the eastern coun- 
ties at 33 to 4.50 a barrel. <A corre- 
Spondent in Fly Summit, Washington 
county, doubts if 40 cars apples will 
be shipped from that station this sea- 
Son. In Ulster county early apples 
have sold freely, some in bulk at 2.50 
to 3 per 100 pounds, tree run, crop 
light in the southern part of the coun- 
ty and also in northern Orange coun- 
ty. Prices in Columbia have run all 
the way from 1 to 5 per barrel, 
growers inclined to sell. 


Shortage in Apple Pickers 
Everywhere, not only in New York, 
but in other states, there is a cry of 
Scarcity and high cost of labor for 
Picking and barreling; in many or- 
chards the farmers cannot take care 
of their own apples. It seems as- 
Sured that large quantities of apples 
in New York must be bulked and 
Packed “ungraded.” In fact, in some 
towns where the crop is very heavy 
and pickers very scarce, some of the 

fruit may not be secured at all. 
Certain old-time growers are look- 
ing for a slump in prices, especially 
when the big crop of western New 


York begins to move in earnest; but 


up to the close of the month general 
ness has prevailed. At Stanley, 


Ontario county, N Y, many sales are 
reported as fruit comes from the tree 
around $3 per barrel without the 


ge. 
Furiher West and South 


In Michigan the crop is running 
very uneven, some towns reporting 
double the apples of a year ago, 
others 20 to 40% less. Sales are re- 
ported at $1.50 to 1.75 per 100 pounds 
tree run, this of course without bar- 
rels; in Kent county, Mich, standard 
varieties selling around 5 per barrel 
delivered at shipping station, and in 
Manistee county, where a good many 
more apples grown than last year, yet 
far from a full crop, farmers selling 
third week in September at 4 and 
occasionally lower; in Oceana county 
4.50, much fruit going to canning fac- 
tories. Around South Haven, apples 
good color and quality and moving 
freely at 5. At Empire standard va- 
rieties selling at 4.50, including barrel. 

Due partly to the lack of labor for 
harvesting and partly to the very high 
cost of barrels, large quantities of ap- 
ples will be sold in bulk to canneries 
in Pennsylvania and some shipped 
loose in cars. This is one of the big 
questions in the autumn campaign. In 
Adams county, Pa, some apple sales 
reported at $3.50 to 4 per barrel, 
package included, selected lots higher 
and quoted all the way up to 5.50. 
Frederick county, Va, has a splendid 
crop of well colored apples, largely 
Ben Davis, Jonathan and York Imper- 
ial, the first two selling freely the past 
fortnight at 3.50 to 6.25 per barrel. 


The Latest Markets 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 








STANDARD GRADES WITIi COMPARISONS 
Cash or Whe-* -—Com—, -—0 

spot 18 Tos io? “Teas aon? 
Chicago ..c... 2.26 2.20 1.50 2.02 74 d 
New York ...239% 230 L7i%ais ‘aa “62% 
Boston ....... 239% 230 LI 213 “Bete “40 
is .2188 6 = fo a 
Toledo ....... — — — 803 .72% '59% 
Minneapolis .. 221% 2.17 — 21.96 “—~ ‘59 





United States food administration “fair prices’ 
contro! the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
30 lower; No 3, 7c under No 1. The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain. 

United States food administration controle wheat 
flour and wheat by-products, and has established the 
following wholesale bulk prices in carlots at mill; 
Faw cost of containers and of freight from mill to 





Milling Flour Bran Mixed Mid * SALE” or “TO 

point D bbl p ton feed shis&rd pe os eee at the above rate, but 
i Coveesene $10.65 $29.66 $32.66 will be Inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 
=< AP ES yr | a NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
Baltimore ...... 10.56 29.66 3166 Oies wel be alowed under this + ™ og 
Louisville ...... 26.86 28.86 making a small adv as noticeable as a} — 
Cleveland’ "22.22. W033 are 36 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST / 
WOM oscccccee 10.05 23.36 25.36 315 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Minneapolis 10.01 23.36 36 





administration under date of Sept 24, 
“need sell wheat below the guaran- 
teed price, for the government will 
buy all wheat as fast as it can be 
moved.” 

The oats market continued quiet 
and generally steady with an undér- 
tone of easiness. At New York, stand- 
ard oats 8544 @Stc p bu, at Philadel- 
phia 82@S83c. Rye at New York 
$1.72, at Toledo 1.59; feeding and mill- 
ing barley at New York was nominal- 
ly 1.12@1.15, western barley feed 
48.50 p ton, barley mixed feed 49.50, 
rye middlings 58.50, hominy feed 61, 
linseed meal 56@56.50, cottonseed 
meal 63.50, middlings 38.50@39, some 
of these prices little better than nom- 
inal owing to scarcity of offerings and 
western mills shipping little by-prod- 
uct to the east. The undertone of 
mill feeds, therefore, continues very 
firm and no indication of early relief 
in the situation. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
and commission charges. When sold in a 
way to retailers an advance is usually se- 
Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 


sured. 
to 75% higher. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, seasonable varieties 
plentiful, although peaches _petering 
out at high prices around $2.300@3.50 





bu. Seckel pears S@12 p bbl, 
plums 60@T75c p 4-qt bskt, black 


grapes 16@20c p 4-lb bskt, cranber- 
ries 2.50@3 p cra. 
Apples 
At New York, demand less urgent 
at asked prices and anything except 


239 


choice to fcy rather slow and weak 
im tone. Alexander, Wealthy and 
Pippin’ $6@7 p bbl, choice Jonathan 8 
@5.50, Maiden Blush 4@5.50, Duchess 
3.50@5.50, Gravenstein 4@6, Green- 
ing 450@6.50. See report on apple 
outlook in another column. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, evap apples, old 
stock, nominally 15@16c p lb, new 
crop deliveries easy in tone around 12 
@12%c f o b shipping point. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, dressed calves in 
plentiful supply with fair to choice 
veal 27 @ 30c p lb, country dressed pigs 
27 @ 29c. 
Onions 
At New York, a fair demand, mar- 
ket steady but not active. Red and 
yellow onions $1.50@2.50 p 100 Ibs, 
white 2.50@3, Cal 1.75@2.50, 
Potatoes 
At New York, supplies ample, mar- 
ket easy around $4.25@4.00 p bag of 
150 lbs, choice LI stock 450@35; sit- 
uation in detail on an earlier page of 
American Agriculturist. 
Poultry 
At New York, market oversupplied 
except for turkeys which were scarce. 
Fowls plentiful at 28@35c_ p Ib 1 w, 
chickens 25@27c, turkeys 28@30c. 


Eggs 

Complaint is madé by the wholesale 
egg trade in the big cities that alto- 
gether too many country grocers and 
those who accumulate eggs for ship- 
ment hold the eggs too long. As result 
so-called fresh gathered eggs finally 
offered on the market instead of going 











YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





|FAR 


Where our readers can find a quick market fer 
anything and evervthing that any farmer or other 

son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
Sor securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the moat 


valuable in American Agriculturist. At & cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counta as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
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The feature of the trade is the 
weakness in corn the past 10 days. 
Shipments of corn from western in- 
terior points toward Chicago have 
shown an increase, and with the 
likelihood of enlarged receipts and of- 
ferings, especially as western farmers 
showed a willingness to sell old corn 
freely, prices were not maintained. At 
Chicago, Oct delivery (this contem- 
plating corn grown a year ago) slowed 
down to the basis of $1.46% p bu, 
and Nov 1.44, old No 3 mixed, stand- 
ard grade, 1.45. At the extreme bot- 
tom there was a slight recovery, yet 
no very vigorous support, with the be- 
lief that comparatively little frost 
damage has been done maturing crop; 
killing frosts checked the develop- 
ment of corn in the Ohio valley and 
westward, and some indications that 
the new crop will be marketed as soon 
as it is ready. 


At New York, No 3 yellow corn 
1.74@1.75 p bu, and at Baltimore 
around 1.80 for high grade; yellow 


granulated corn meal 4.50 p 100 Ibs, 
bolted 4@4.25, cream meal 4@4.25, 
hominy grits 4.50, portage barley 6@ 
6.25. 

New crop wheat is moving to mar- 
ket at a rapid rate and the cash de- 
mand healthy at all primary points, 
government prices ruling and as here 
quoted. Excellent progress has been 
made in seeding winter wheat and 
winter rye, with the belief expressed 
that now all seeded is ahead of pre- 
vious years at this date. On another 
page of American Agriculturist are 
some helpful hints about marketing 
eastern and northern grown wheat 
and rye. 

It appears that now and again 
farmers are selling their wheat at less 
than government guaranteed price, 
because of railway embargoes placed 
in parts of the country against ship- 
ments. It is true that the grain ele- 
vators are temporarily overstocked 
because the outward movement of the 
seaboard has not kept pace with the 
inward movement. The food admin- 
istration, however, Officially announces 
that this condition should be improved 
within the next 30 or 60 days, this of 
great importance to‘agriculture. “No 
farmer who will have patience until 





the situation improves,” says the food 





LIVE STOCK 


BUY A BERKSHIRE BOAR PIG now at a low 
price. Feed him at ty cost. Soon you will have 
a splendid sire as foundation stock, or for profitable 
service to others, or to breed up your common stock, 
We have several 
Strains. This famous 
breed, $10 to $15 for six to 10 weeks age, as to 
quality. ~ A few high grade pigs, $7 to $9. Bred 

and registered Berkshires. Only a few 
to spare, HERBERT MYRICK, Wisset Farms, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


SHEEP—Cotswold, Lincolns, Leicesters, Tunis, 
Hampshire and Shropshire. All registered with papers. 
(Rams and ewes.) LEROY KUNEY, Adrian, Mich. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LARGE ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB ROOTS for 
next year’s crop. Asparagus, three year, $1.75 hun- 
dred, $8.75 thousand; four year, $2.85 hundrd, 
$12.90 thousand. Rhubarb, forcing size, $2 dozen, 
$7.85 hundred. Prepaid. HARRY SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall. 
Catalog free HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 

Y. 





STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


LOUR.REAL ESTATE MARKET) 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 





142 MONBY-MAKING ACRES, $3850—Threo 
horses, 14 fine cows, two heifers, five calves, brood 
Sow, wagons, harness, tools. Mile and half to town, 
in fine farming section; 60 acres machine-worked 
meadows cutting hay for 23 cows; spring- 

50-cow pasture; woodland; much fruit. 
eight-room house, big stock barn, hay barn, 
corn, poultry, grain houses, ete. To settle quickly, 
$3850 takes everything, part cash. Details page 16, 
Strout’s Fali Farm Catalog, just out, of this and 
other money-makers, many with stock, tools, crops; 
mailed fre. FE. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept 1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
busines opportunities offer you independence. Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta. 








~ GUERNSEYS—Several first class young bulls and 
heifers. A R breeding. Write for list. Address 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Union Springs, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Registered Jersey bull calf, six months 
old, excellent breeding. VALMONT FARM, Wm P. 
Mix, Schoharie, N Y. 


WANTED—A_ Lincoln or Leicester ram. 
having same notify JOHN BROWN. R 
Gouverneur, N Y. 








Anyone 
D 2, 





FOR SALE—Seventeen head registered Guernseys 
one eight grades. W. A. SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, 
. a 





FOR SALE—Two choice, registered Guernsey bull 
calves. Address CHARLES A. PECK, Hensonville, 
N Y. 





PRIME DORSET RAMS and_ utility pigs. 


STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, N Y. 


MACHINERY 


SECOND-HANDED SHARPLES MILKER for one- 
half of initial cost. In good working order. C. 
LEWIS TAYLOR, Wyalusing, Pa. 


H P NEW HOLLAND gasoline engine for sale. 











- 
vo 
$85. WILLIAM MANBECK, Ringtown, Pa. 
practically new. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR, 
8. C. REAVER, Taneytown, Md. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
COCKERELS FOR SALE—Rhode Island Reds, 
sired by my 267 egg strain cocks, $3.50 each. Fou 
months old. J. KINGSLEY CRANE, Howells, N Y. 
REY- 








COLORED MUSCOVYS, $4 pair. JESSIR 
NOLDS, Petersburg, N Y. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to ex se the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
— ais paper, but our responsibility must end with 








DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


FOB SALE—White or brown, large or 
emall, either sex. Also pedigreed New Zealand 
Flemish giants, Belgian hares and guinea pigs. J. B. 
YOUNGER, Depot Am, Leavittsburg. 0. 





TOO OLD TO WORK, will not rent; will give farm 
150 acres, 50 in cultivation, new buildings, insured 
for $1800 to man who buys timber and wood at $2500 
cash. Estimated 300,000 feet timber, 1000 cords wood. 
Offer good for 30 days. No agents. MARCUS 
JOCELYN, Somerset Co, Eden, Md. 


SMALL FARM WANTED, 


kets and_ business. Describe 
B., Box 304, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


[OUR HELP BUREAU] 


A Mecting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 





reasonably near mar- 
fully No brokers. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 

Y. 


City, N 





WANTED—<A herdsman, either married or single, 
for fifty cow dairy, with Sharples milking machine. 
Should be familiar with A B O work and Babcock 
tester. State references and wages expected. FISH- 
KILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N Y 





MEN, WOMEN, GIRLS, 18 or over, wanted. 





List openings free. Write immediately. 
INSTITUTB, Dept W 40, Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One of the oldest publishing houses in 
America wishes several women to call on farmers in 
western New York counties, to sell and collect sub- 
scriptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full par- 
ticulars, iness experience, if any. A 

salary and expenses paid. Women faised or 
a BY farms given preference. LOCK BOX 191, 








SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


desires engagement as farm manager. rge acreage 
preferred. Best of references. BOX 802, Freehold, 
N J. 
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true to name include in the aggregate 
enormous numbers of eggs which have 
been actually held by the village 
grocer two, three and four weeks. 
What is the result? Necessitated sharp 
candling and heavy loss. 

At New York, arrivals Only moder- 
ate and demand excellent, so that a 
good many eggs are being taken from 
cold storage, these changing hands at 
44a 146c p doz, fresh gathered extras 
4 @ S5e, firsts 49@53c, nearby hennery 
eges, white G7@ 7c, and brown 956 
a ve, 

Vegetables 

At New York, offerings ample, mar- 
ket fairly active at nearly a _ recent 
level of prices. String beans 50c@ $1 
» bskt, new beets 50c@$1, cucumbers 
1a 2, cauliflower $244 p cra, green 
peas $2.50@4 p bskt, white summer 
squash 7ie@$1.25, tomatoes The@ 
$1.75 p cra. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 

New York Chicago Boston 

1918... 63 60 621%, 

1917.. 40% 43% 48 

1916... 36 3- 37 

1915.. 29 4 | 29% 

1914... 30% 291% 31 

Butter 


upward swing in 
butter in recent weeks has met with 
something of a check, although the 
price level is at the top with cmy ex- 
tras or better plump t3c p lb in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other 
eastern distributing markets. Within 
the past few days the west has shown 
an easier tone partly through consum- 
ers being inclined to balk at the very 
high cost of butter on the breakfast 
table. Furthermore this is particularly 


The tremendous 


true in some of the eastern cities, it 
develops that retailers have been in- 
clined to profiteer, ignoring govern- 


ment regulations that only a reason- 


able advance may be asked over fig- 
ures they actually paid for butter. 
This has served to interfere with 
proper consumption, 

Output of oleo fiscal year ended 
June 50, figures now available, 356,- 


OOO“ COO lbs against only 255,000,000 Ibs 


previous year. Nearly all of the out- 
put the past two years has been un- 
colored oleo paying the low tax of 4c 
p lb. During the last fiscal year less 


than 5,000,000 lbs of colored oleo (10c 
tax) was produced. 

In three years the price 
has more than doubled. 

At New York, receipts of butter are 
Only moderate and holders of cold 
storage stock have continued to retain 
lofty ideas of prices. Yet the market 
has shown a little easier tendency or 
at least some dullness at the recent 
high level around 62@63e p Ib for cmy 
extras and better and 58@6lc for the 
lower grades; state dairy SS8S@b#le, 
packing stock 407 42c. 

Cheese 

At New York a 50c market indicates 
the very firm position in cheese. The 
demand even at the present price level 
has got sharply into holdings and re- 
ceipts are only moderate. Fresh flats 
30@ 3014¢ p 1b, twins 20% @304¢, Wis 
daisy and Y A 30@5114c, state skims 
22 @ 2de. 


of butter 


aw 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the dealers and the 
dairymen’s league, through their rep- 
resentatives, have reached an agree- 
ment regarding the method of estab- 
lishing rates this winter as reported 
fully on another page. It is to be 
done under the supervision of the 
food administration and without the 
assistance of the federal milk com- 
mission. The food administration is 
to serve as a kind of monitor, when 
there is a disagreement between the 
producers and distributers. The ar- 
rangement now is that the contracts 
shall run for six months with rates 
hased on a formula worked out by 
Prof Warren. It was agreed that the 
Utiea district was the approximate 
center of the milk producing area and 
as the point to determine freight rates 
of feeds purchased by dairy farmers, 
this point, the 240-250-mile freight 
zone, should also be named as the 
point where base prices should be ef- 
fective, with the usual differentials in 
price in other zones, no additional de- 
ductions for freight to be made, how- 
ever, beyond the 3!%)-400-mile freight 
zone. 

The rate fixed for 3% grade B for 
Oct for the 240-2%0 freight zone is 
$3.65. This rate is approximately 14 
cents a quart above the Sept rates. It 
is expected that retail milk will be 2c 
a quart higher than at present. Some 
dealers feel that the new rates add to 
the riskiness of their business because 


of credit conditions. Some people 
will fail to pay their bills. 
Tioga Co—Buckwheat and corn 


badly injured by frost on all hills ex- 
cept the highest, and in all creek val- 
leys in which amount of flowing water 
was too small to ratee a protective 
blanket of fog. The larger river and 
creek valleys escaped the frost in this 
Way. Many potato fields badly dam- 


aged by insects.—[Daniel Dean. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 





Per 100 Ibe -—Cattle—,. -——Hogse—, -—S8h 
1918 1917 1918 191 








1918 1917 
Chicago ...... $19.60 $17.75 $19.80 $19.60 $12.25 $12.50 
New York . 50 15.25 20.50 19.50 13.00 11.00 
Buffalo .. 3 15.00 20.45 20.00 12.00 12.00 
Pittsburgh . 17.50 14.80 20.25 19.65 12.75 11.75 
Kansas City .. 19.00 17.00 19.40 19.50 11.00 12.50 
At New York, steers opened dull 


and unevenly 25@40c lower, with ex- 
ception of top grades; bulls and cows 
slow and easier. Later with heavy 
receipts good to prime heavy steers 
“sc lower; others declined 25@50c; 
bulls and cows 2c off for all except 
common and ordinary bologna cows, 
which ruled dull and ‘barely steady. 
Market closed very slow and 25c low- 
er for steers; bulls and cows in poor 
demand and weak. Common to choice 


steers sold at $9@18.50 p 100 Ibs, 
bulls 6.50@11, cows 4.25@10, a few 
extra 10.50@11. Veals were steady 


early in the week, western calves slow, 
later veals firm and westerns higher, 
market closed quiet and unchanged. 
(ommon to prime veals 15@21 p 100 
Ibs, culls 11@14, grassers 7.0@8.50, 
fed calves 9@11, yearlings 6@7.50. 

Sheep ruled steady, lambs opened 
15@25¢ lower, held steady later, clos- 
ing slow and 10@15c lower. Common 
to prime sheep (ewes) $8@12.50 p 100 
Ibs, culls 5@7, common to prime 
lambs 15@19.50, culls 12@14. 

Hogs opened steady, later declined 
jc, market closed 25c lower on all 
weights; N Y and Pa hogs, heavy to 
medium weights, 20.25@20.50 p 100 
Ibs, roughs 17.75. 

The Horse Market 

Business was quiet at the local 
sales stables, offerings included sev- 
eral car-loads of green western horses 
as well as a liberal number of second 





American Agriculturist, October 5, ji: 


handers. Prices were generally steady. 
Fair to choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at $285@425 p head, chunks 
1100 to 1400 lbs, 175@275, ordinary to 
good second-hand delivery horses 
@160, old and very inferior at lower 
figures. 





Pay for Containers is being demand- 
ed now by everybody except farmers. 
The trade expects the farmer to fur- 
nish free containers in whch any and 
all forms of produce are shipped to 
market. But once the stuff reaches 
market jobbers and retailers are try- 
ing to make consumers pay extra for 
the containers. That is right provided 
it applies all along the line. Now 
that a potato sack costs anywhere 
from 25 to 40 cents, according to size 
and condition, or a new apple barrel 
75c to $1, the least farmers have a 
right to demand is that they be paid 
for their stuff according to its value 
PLUS the price of the container. Un- 
less this is done, so high is the pres- 
ent price of containers, and so low 
often is the price at which stuff sells, 
that there may not be much left for 
the farmer if he furnishes the contain- 
ers wthout being paid for them. 





Orange Co—Most farmers have put 
in their silage. The corn crop is bet- 
ter than expected after the long 
drouth. There is a great scarcity of 
fruit here. Potato crop is small. 
Drouth has made pastures short. But- 
ter is 54c p lb, eggs S4e p doz. 


Coming Events 


Assn agri colleges and exper stations, Balti- 


more, Md, Nov 13-15 
National grange, Syracuse, N Y, Nov 13-22 
N J state grange, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 
N J state hort soc, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 


Delaware state grange, Dover, Dee 10-i2 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 14-16, °19 

Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, 
Jan 14-16 


N Y state grange, Lockport, N Y, Feb 4-8 





Live STockK 


FIELD NOTES 


Qive Sroca Fieco Reeacecerarvive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











Ryanogue Lady Peggy 

A new class leader appears in the 
senior two-year-old class in Ryanogue 
Lady Peggy 40337. Starting on test at 
the age of two years 214 days, in 333 
days she produced 14,017 pounds milk, 
575.86 pounds fat, testing 4.11%. She 
carried her calf 252 days of test. So 
far she leads the roll of honor class 
and stands sixth among the senior 
two-year-olds of the breed in the A R 
class. Ryanogue Lady Peggy was bred 
by Ryanogue farms of Brewster N Y, 
and is owned and tested by Wendover 
farms of Bernardsville, N J. During 
her test period she was shipped to 
and exhibited at the National dairy 
show, Columbus, O, 1917, placing in 
her class. Another splendid example 
of conformation plus production. On 
September 14 she dropped a splendid 
heifer calf sired by the champion 
bull, Imported Howie’s Mintmaster, 
and starts out with great promise of 
ae ee ereditable record.— 

BS. A. 


Pinehurst Flock Honored 


The Pinehurst flock of Springfield 
Center, N. Y., won first and second in 
aged rams at the 1918S New York state 
fair, with Star and Saturn; and Star 
won champion. These rams as year- 
lings stood in the same place at New 
York and are of wonderful quality, 
particularly the ram Star, which was 
bred by Henry L. Wardwell, owner 
of the Pinehurst flock. He is a 
grandson of Joachim’s Hero, the ram 
that stood at the head of Thomas 
Minton’'s flock in England, and was 
the best sire that he had in his long 
career. Mr Wardwell had four 
Joachim Hero rams in his flock, which 
he selected himself in England, and 
his flock has probably more of Joa- 
chim Hero’s blood than any other 
flock in this country. 

To go on with the winnings. In the 
yearling ram class Pinehurst flock had 
to take second place to a very excel- 
lent yearling ram shown by Mr Lar- 
kin. With this exception they won 
first and second prizes in all the open 
classes and American Shropshire spe- 
cials. They also won first and second 
on flock, first and second on pen of 
four lambs, first on one of three rams 
and first on one of three yearling 
ewes, which was rather a sweeping 
victory. 

Two Japanese men, who were sent 
by their government to select eight 
rams for the Japanese government, 
met Mr Wardwell by appointment at 
the fair. A year ago they sent Mr 
Kamura, an expert, to look up the 
different flocks and to decide where 
to buy the sheep they wished to im- 
port. He must have reported favor- 
ably on the Pinehurst flock as being 
in his opinion the best breeding flock 
in the United States, for these two 





gentlemen not only looked at the 
Wardwell sheep at Syracuse, but vis- 


ited the farm and selected seven 
yearling rams, one at $300, two at 


$200, two at $175, two at $150 each, 
and one ram lamb which was by no 
means best, but which was a good 
one at $250. This lamb was in a pen 
of four that won second prize at Syra- 
cuse. 

In commenting on the sheep situa- 
tion, Mr Wardwell said: “I have never 
seen such a demand for sheep; any- 
thing that is of good quality brings 
the price asked without question. We 
have 69 imported ewes, selected chief- 
ly by Mr Nock and F. §S. Peer, also 
six imported rams. All of the ewes 
are sold, except 10, and there are two 
more of the imported rams for sale. 
This only leaves me one-half dozen 
rams to offer.—[E. A. H. 


Pleased with Winnings 

C. N. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N ¥ 

Otsego county cattle breeders are 
gratified at having won the sweep- 
stakes prize for exhibits by counties 
at the New York state fair. This is 
the third consecutive season that a 
simlar honor has come to this county. 
This year, with only three breeds en- 
tered, Otsego was the only one to get 
three places in awards by counties, 
and on that basis of merit, the prize 
of $500 was given. The Ayrshires, 
which were from the Kent Barney 
herd of Milford and Iroquois herd of 
Cooperstown, stood first in the Ayr- 
shire class by counties. Paul Edger- 
ton’s Jerseys from Morris, and Guern- 
seys from the Borden milk company 
of Richfield Springs, upheld the hon- 
ors for their respective breeds. 

Dutchland Colantha Denver Prince, 
a fine son of Colantha Johanna Lad, 
was bought by E. L. Hall of Oneonta, 
Otsego county, N Y, at the recent dis- 
persal sale held at Brattleboro, Vt. 
This 3l-pound bull is from the Sweet- 
brook farm herd of Holsteins owned 
by William R. Harmon of Williams- 
town, Mass, and will be the herd sire 
of Mr Hall’s dairy. 





Fifth in Junior Class 

L. R. Grow of Ft Jackson, N Y, has 
completed his first Ayrshire advanced 
registry record, his cow, Gusta Less- 
nessock, not only making a record of 
15,661 pounds milk and 563.26 pounds 
fat, but leading the junior four-year- 
old class for the quarter just ended 
and standing fifth among the junior 
four-year-olds of the breed. Such an 
initial record makes us believe that 
even better records will appear from 
this farm.—[E. A. H. 


The doddies have a digestion that 
enables them to assimilate the very 
last bit of nutriment from whatever 








they consume, and they will eat any- 


thing and everything. Althou. I 
know that fact, I am surprised at th 
superb condition this autumn of an 
pure-bred registered Aberdeen-Angy, 
bull Black Prince of Roughiangs 
186544. He has been in the barnyarg 
all summer, feeding on some old drieq 


cornstalks, occasionally some green 
weeds, a little meadow hay.  Sincg 


threshing he has had all the rye straw 
or oat straw he wanted. Nota poung 
of grain since April. Not overfat, he 
is in the pink of condition at practi. 
cally no cost for summer keep. My 
cows and heifers—his get all have 
been heifers with one exception—alsg 
have done handsomely on pasture only, 
They will be wintered on corn silage 
and coarse hay, no grain, as breedj 
stock should be kept thrifty, growing; 
but not too fat. All this means maxi. 
mum returns with least laborand feeq— 
mightyimportant points in these times, 
(Herbert Myrick, Wisset Farms. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 
Oct 8 Black Creek, N Y. Ryderdale Farms (Co, 
Oct 8 Granville, N Y. Dispersal F. W. Scott herg 
at the farm, Granville, NY. 
Oct 9-10 Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Bissons Sons, 
Oct 10-11 Poughkeepsie, N Y. J. B. Sissons Song 
Sale to be 





Consignment sale. 
Oct 11 Red Lion, Pa. W. P. Crumling. 
Frank Chambers, Jr 


held at York, Pa. 

Oct 14 Featherstone, Va. % 

Oct 16-17 Columbus, O. Liverpool Sale and Pedigree 
Co. Consignment sale. 

Oct 18 Orange, Va. Va_Hol Club. 

Oct 18-19 Columbus, 0. The Second Nation) 
Dairymen’s sale. EL M. Hastings Co, manager. 
Oct 23-24 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. North Easton, Pa 
Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale pavilion, 

Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N Y. 
June 5-7, "19 Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national salq 
H. A. Moyer, director. 
Ayrshires 


Oct 2 Waterloo, Ia D. M. Henderson. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 


SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 
P FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - ~- NEW YORK 


RAMBOUILLETS 
and DELAINES 


If you are looking for a good yearling ram of either 
of the above breeds, write me, or, better s‘i'!, come 
and see them. They are straight Van Homvrs and as 
good as the best. Will offer a few good «wes and 
some Chester White pigs. 


W. H. PRESTON, Springwater, N. Y. 


Sheep For Sale 


If you want to purchase high class, heavy s)earing, 
range bred yearling ewes of the mutton type ') :t will 
give you large profits in wool and mutton, we can sell 
you any number. Prices $17 and $19 eac! 

INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N.Y. 

















Pinehurst Shropshires 


Our 1918 catal n 5 are needing & 
good ram to aod your flock in 1918, SEND FOR 
AND YOUR CHOICE BARLY, as thore 


e. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. ¥. 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very fine registered yearling rams fet 
sale, THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chil! Statlen, 
N. Y. Arthur S. Davis, 


DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearlings and Rams from No 1 stock. 
BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes. 
HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 


20 Registered Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 
H. B. COVERT, 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
terested, te 











LODI, N. Y. 











fitted show flocks. If in . wri 
©. T. BRETTELL, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
AUCTIONEERS 





Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
Elmira, . - ° New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no = invested. 
the busi 





ness it in weeks, Write today for ‘ 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, -) 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Il. Carey M. Jones. ! 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


OATTLE BREEDERS 


241 





BERKSHIRES 


LL PIGS READY FOR 
100 FOPMENT OCT. IS. 


gr., Champ 1917 In- 





red bY mford Duke 67 
Sired " — out of Lord Pre. Successor, and 
fermat'pacon Sth dams. 
vr Bight for quick sale. 


}.T - HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 

yf the best producing sons of Lord Premier’s 
gue ©. the champion sire of champions, and a full 
Buccess” “the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
‘ear. These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
this 5 t sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 





average of 11%, and raised sixty-five, or an 
al f eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
dre, the sows around four. If you want size, type, 
a, : lifie family, write us. Prices right. 


ivael “spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. 


“BIG. TYPE BERKSHIRES 
4 FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
gpring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August ar ~ September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 
Cc. H. CARTE 
WHITGUERN FARM, + WEST M sceten. PA, 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Pork will help win the war; but the important 
tins right now is to buy a bond of the fourth liberty 


= C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 


YPE 
usc ts BERKSHIRES 
Boars WS ang Gilt Write for prices. 
BURTON © _ STUART, Springwater, N. Y. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, rot 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FABM, CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


~ 500. 1.C. PIGS 


Bxtra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
4 rea iy for service thig fall. Gilts and fine choice 
riced very low for immediate sale 


t. tw. “ELIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N.Y 


Reg. O. I. C. Service Males 
GILTS AND PIGS 


Best strains Prices right. Write your wants. 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 











REGISTERED O. I. C. 
gnd CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains; 
Am now booking orders for fall pigs. 


right. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, ° WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


prices 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . . . BALLY, PA. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows. 
B. F. STEELE, . . HEUVELTON, 





N.Y. 





__ BIG. TYPE DUROCS 


Young ; ed : a fail “~~ ng: se rvic "€ Reaeas 
eight Iw he pi thy rolifie kin 
Prices rea ’ aceuna % Bombereer, Palmyra, Pas 





Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


* March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
tot cheap stu‘f, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 





REGISTERED BABY DUROC PIGS unrelated are 
ready for immediate delivery. Special September 
Brices. | ss ,. aid on pigs. Also registered bred sows. 
for fall farrow from xe > and up. Service boars all ages, 
Open sows and gilts, BELROSE FARMS, Poolville, N.Y, 


T Young sows, bred for Sept. far- 

D U R O Cc $s: row; service boars; ‘Bilis of 

Bavch and April farrow; young stock, all ages, The 
hrge. lifle type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

G4. B. MeLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0. | 


Duroc JERSEY PIGS 


EITHER SEX, $15 EACH. PED. | 
4. ELMER LONG, PALMYRA, PA, | 



















ee 


They grow over one 
a pound a day, from 
i birth, if fed 
-| intelligently. Free cir 
cular. 
} LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bax A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 





Hampshires and Poland Chinas 
P ant yA boars for = ee 
Pedigree irnishec 


UNS & PAINTER, "Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0. 





oldest breeder in the 
state. Pedigreed 


Mulefoot Hog stock for sale. 


Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs onl: 
Wx. es ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


Big” Type Poland China | sone 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable 















@0. SPRAGUE. Route 2, 


GRAFTON, OHIO 











SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Teh 116 or , ured 


nt 

















Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Grade Heifers, two years old, due to freshen this 
fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 
200 Heifers, two years old, bred to freshen in the 
winter and early spring. 
100 Helfors, 12 months to 18 months old. 
100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
—s this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them over. 
WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y. 





MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 

— % Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
age. Priced very low for imme- 
diate sale. 2 heifers and regis- 
tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
heifers, all ages. Registered and 
grade cows, heavy producers. The 
price is right. 200 head from 
which to select. Bargaing in 
Tegistered bulls, all ages. 
satisfaction and can . your wants in Holsteins. 
Cc. W. ELLIS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 





HOLSTEINS, 50-lb. Breeding 


HERD SIRES 

fre: King of the Pontiacs 
Dam: Eirene Fayne 31.62 at 

3 yrs. Sister to § pate Fayne 
Johanna the 50-lb cow 
{aoe King Walker Segis 


King Massasoit 


Walker Pietertje 
Segis Fayne wy tp 


Tome cows bred to the above sires without reserve. 
‘rite your wants, or better, come and see them. 


c "SMITH & SONS, Inc., Seelyville, Pa. 


Dam : Eirene Fayne 31. Soatayrs 
Sister to Segis Fayne Johanna 





250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices. 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 


$25 each; express paid in lots 
of db 16 registered heifers, bred; 
17. unbred. , 18 co ows bred Ww 
from A. R. C. da 21 regis- 
tered bulls, 10 oy ‘18 months 
old. 50 grade 2-year-old heif- 
ers 25 grade cows, due in 
spring. 25 close springers must 
be sold to make stable room. 





JOHN C. REAGAN, ° TULLY, N. Y. 
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World’s Champion Cows. 





POGIS 99TH OF HOOD FARM 


At 8 years of age sire of 54, and two 
producing sons; five daughters average 
14,344 Ibs. milk, 828.09 lbs. fat, 1035.1 
Ibs. butter at age of four years two 
= months. Sire of the world’s Jersey 
champion junior 4-year~ld, Sophie's 
Adora, 15,852 Ibs. milk, 1110 Ibs. but- 
ter. He is the greatest living sire. Son 
of the world’s champion, Sophie 19th 
of Hood Farm, seven years’ tests 91,869 
= Ibs. milk, 6600.8 Ibs. butter. 


HOOD FARM TORONO 


Sire of 72, and 21 producing sons; 
five daughters average 16,095 lbs. milk, 
868.7 lbs. fat, 1085.9 lbs. butter, at age 
of 5 yrs. 3 mos. Sire of more gold 
medal winners for production than any 
bull of the breed. Sire of the world’s 
champion senior 3-year-old, Lass 66th 
of Hood Farm, 17,793.7 Ibs. milk, 1138.7 
Ibs. butter. 


LASS 66TH OF HOOD FARM 


World’s champion senior 3-year-old, 
17,793.7 Ibs. milk, 1138.7 Ibs. butter. 





TULA 


Hil 





1022.1 lbs. butter. 
38-year-old, 


butter; 
Ibs. milk, 1066 Ibs. butter; 
2, 3 and 4-year-old, 
unequaled. 


TIANA ALAA 


HLA LT 


Tf You Wantto Increase Production 
Improve 


Type Size Constitution and Prepotency 
Come to the National Dairy Show 


Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 10 to 19, 1918 


We will have on exhibition Twenty Jersey Bulls and Bull Calves 
(all for sale) rich in the blood of the World’s 


Successful Queen, ex-champion junior 4-year-old, 16,389.3 
Sophie’s Bertha, 
3-year-old, 14,954.2 lbs. milk, 1036.9 lbs. butter; 3 years’ 
44,299.1 lbs. milk, 





Champion Sires and 





HOOD FARM POGIS 9TH = 


The champion sire. Sire of more R. = 
of M. daughters than any buTl of the 
breed. Sire of 79, and 25 producing 
sons; five daughters average 13,769.8 
Ibs. milk, 719 Ibs. fat, 898.76 Ibs. but- 
ter. Double grandsire of Sophie's 
Agnes sold at auction for $10,099, the 
world’s record for a Jersey cow. Son 
of Figgis, grand champion World’s fair 
at St. Louis, test 19 Ibs. 14 oz. butter, 
7 days 7 mos. after calving. 


SOPHIE19THOF HOOD FARM es 

World’s champion Jersey cow, 17,557 
Ibs. 12 oz. milk, 1248 Ibs. butter. World’s 
champion long-distance cow, 91,869 Ibs. 
milk, 6600.8 lbs. butter in seven years. 


SOPHIE’S ADORA 
Wor ld’s 
year-old, 
butter. 


Jersey champion junior 4- = 
15,852 Ibs. milk, 1110 Ibs. = 


Lass 64th of Hood Farm, ex-champion yearling, 9329 lbs. milk, 
766.2 lbs. butter; ex- champion junior 4-year-old, 13,344.6 


6 Ibs. milk, 


Lass 74th of Hood Farm, ex-champion junior = 
13,713 Ibs. milk, 973.9 lbs. butter; 
Farm, ex-champion senior 2-year-old, 


Lass .73d of Hood 
10,953 lbs. milk, 931.4 Ibs. = 





ex-champion junior = 
tests as a = 
3096.1 Ibs. butter—a record = 


This is an opportunity every man in need of a sire should take, 
see the great show and secure a high-class sire on the one trip. 
Prices to suit the Dairyman and Breeder. 


J. BE. en a sone wasn Lowell, nes 


Ask at our Exhibit for 





WORLD’S CHAMPION 


JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The blood of champions at 
the pail will increase the production of your 


herd 
Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


Yearling non STEIN ren y 
$100 Born } 2 917. Sire, a 33-1 $100 
bull. Dam, augl a 21.89-Ib. pe of 
Changeling Butter Bc RED A. BLEWER, Maple- 
vale Farms, Owego, Tioga, Co, N. Y. 














$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son oi the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. : 
B. H. KNAPP & SON, : FABIUS, N. Y. = 














HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and W ednesday of 
every nen ——, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 


dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, - NEW BERLIN, N, Y. 

















30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 A. R. O. Bulls ® Mest 
E. J. BOWDISH :: Cortland, N.Y. 





40 Fine Young Holsteins 


tra fine 
Porty Ports high y—* Holstein” x AY A = wid. ‘due 
to freshen this fall: 4 heifers 12 to onths 0 
Fred 3. Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. a, Corttand. N. ¥. 





WANTED, A REAL OLSTBIN MAN 
to buy a son of our 36- ull, born April 
of his dams - Tag 31 a butter in 7 , AA 
$200. Send pe digres and photo. 
BROWN BROS. Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Three 
Price 








BU Ee CALF 8 BORN APRIL 7th, 1918 | res: 













Sire, He mestead Suj erb Triumph. Avert Age Ter rd of 
dam and sire’s dam 5.65 Ibs. milk id 29.69 ths. 
butt r in seven - 241 4.59 Ibs. milk end 118.30 
bs. itter in 30 da 

Dam, Hamilton Or isby Ruby This young heifer 
ig a granddaughter of Admiral Gelsche Hamilton ane 

m Hamilton Ruby, with an official record as 
jenn three-vear-old $41.1 Ibs. milk and 18.83 Ibs. 
mtter in seven days. This calf is a nice individual, 
very straight, nicely marked. Price, registered, trans- 
ferred and crated. $65.00. 

BRADLEY FULLER, . UTICA, N. Y. 
Special Off 
A few Registered Guernsey Bull 


calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 

















Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Shor?-horn Cattle 


Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 
We offer animals that will raise herds 


to a level of War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $125 up. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 





























THIR TY 
GRADE 





FINE HIGH- 
SPRINGERS 








20 fine high grade heifers, coming three years old. 
30 fine high grade heifers, coming two years old, 
E. J. BOW DISH, 
* CORTLAND, N. Y. 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891, Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. 5 
North Benton, 0. 


The Shadyside Farms, 
SHETLAND i; PONIES 
Weanlings $35 to $50, broken _renvg $75 to $100; 
spotted and solid colors. Plea ge, color and 
Sex and want. F. STEWART, “Espyuilie, Pa. 











GUERNSEY CATTLE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 


Two of the most economical producers of the choicest 
products. Young stock for sale. Write 
CLOVER RIDGE FARM, + PETERBORO, N. H. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and pate calves, 
large and =. marked, a specialty. W. 

VERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone seri F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 








AYRSHIRES 
Young bulls nearly ready for service. Young cows and 
— Advance pg ee. Mostly light color. 


H established Priced right. 
ROBERT TEMPLETON & SON, ULSTER, PA. 





POULTRY 


‘ Re or 
4444 QUALITY CHIX 4.429%, %" 
18. Barred Rock and R. Reds, $13 per hundred. Order 
in advance. Shipment by parcel post prepaid. 
must be placed in advance. Shipment by parcel post 
prepaid. E. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. 3. 


CHICK " 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, 


BREEDERS 








Silver, White and a TTT an 
Wyandottes and Barred 
8, 20c¢ each, $18 oar "100. 


R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper "cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 
By Honore Willsie 


The Indian Reservation—XVI 
IS mother explained the situa- 
H tion. Billy listened attentively, 
warming his hands at the stove. 

“If I didn’t have so much to do at 
home,” said Lydia, “I could work here 
Saturdays and Sundays and earn a lit- 


tle, that way. 

“Well, you wouldn’t, you know,” 
growled Billy. 

Lydia and Ma Norton looked up, 
Startied at his tone. 

“For the land's sake, Billy, why 
not?’ exclaimed Ma. 

“Because, Lydia’s getting too big 


now to do these hired girl stunts. It 
was bad enough when she was little. 
Rut folks’ll never forget ‘em and al- 
ways think of her as a hired girl if 
she keeps on.” 


Lydia gasped and turned scarlet. Ma 
Norton stared «at her son as if she 
never had seen him before. Strong 


and blonde and six feet tall, he seemed 


suddenly to his mother no longer a 
boy but a mature man, and a very 
handsome one at that. As a matter 
of fact, although Lilly's gaunt frame 
was filling out and his irregular fea- 
tures were maturing into lines of 
rugged strength, he never would be 
handsome. He was looking at Lydia 
now with the curious expression of 


understanding that she always brought 
to his gray eyes, 
I'm not ashamed to be a hired girl 


for your mother, Billy Norton,” 
snapped Lydia. 

“Well, I'm ashamed for you,” 
answered the yo man. “You earn 
your money some other way.” 

Lydia looked miecuningly at Billy's 
big hands, rough «nd red with milk- 
ing and farm work 

“You do hired man's work for your 
father. How’'ll you live that down?” 

It was Billy’s turn to blush. “I'm 
un man,” he replied 

Lydia’s voice suddenly quivered 
Then how can I earn money?" 

“Dead easy! You make the best 
fudge in the world. Put some for sale 
in the University book store. I'm 


clerking there an hour every day."’ 

“The very thing!” cried Ma Norton. 

“Billy, you are a duck!” shrieked 
Lydia. 

“Gimme something to eat, 
fore I go out to milk,”’ said 
with a grin that struggled 
modest. 

Billy’s suggestion proved 
be a happy one. He was a 
pack horse and middleman for 
and though the demand for fudge 
was never over-whelming, Lydia by 
the end of May had cleared some- 
thing over thirty-five dollars. 


Ma, be- 
Billy, 
to be 


indeed to 
willing 
Lydia 


Her Own Money 


Her joy over this method of earn- 
ing money was not confined to its 
relation to her camping trip. She 
saw herself helping to pay up their 
indebtedness to Levine, Marshall hav. 
ing made good his threat to call in 
the note. She saw herself gradually 
developing an enormous trade that 
finally should demand a whole store 
for itself. The store would devolope 
into a candy factory. The candy 
factory would grow into a business 
that would send Lydia, admired and 
famous, traveling about the world in 
a private yacht. 

In the meantime, she expended the 
whole of four dollars on a pair of 
buckskin outing boots and eight dol- 
lers on a little corduroy hunting coat 
and skirt. When the clothes arrived 
from the (Chicage mail order house, 
Amos, Lizzie and Lydia had an ex- 
citing hour. 

Amos had 
home from town 
per had been held 
tried on the clothes. 
zie smiled when the young. girl 
pranced out before them. The suit 
was cheap but well cut, with belt and 
pockets and welted seams. The soft 
buskskin shoes fitted the slender 
calves like velvet. With her bright 
cheeks and her yellow hair above the 


brought thé package 
with him, and sup- 
back while Lydia 
Amos and Liz- 


fawn-colored corduroy, Lydia looked 
half boy, half woman. 

“My _ soul, Lydia, they’re just 
grand!” cried Lizzie. 

“What boys ere going in that 
erewd?” demanded Amos. 

“Charlie and Kent and—Marecery’'s 
mother’s given in—’Gustus Bach. I 
told you. Daddy, don’t you like the 
suit?” 

“Like it!” exclaimed Amos. “Lydia, 
I'm stunned by it! It makes me re- 


alize my little girl’s growing up to be 
a pretty woman. I wish I could have 


bought you your first suit myself, 
Lydia. But on a dollar and a half 
a day, I swan—” 


The brightness suddenly left Lydia’s 
face. “Oh, Daddy,” she exclaimed, 
“I’m a pig to spend all this money 
on myself! You take the rest of the 
money, for the note.” 

Amos gave a laugh that was half 
half grim. “Lydia, you spend 
cent of that money on your- 
You've earned it in more ways 


guy, 
every 
self. 


wish John Levine could 
see you in it. I guess he will though. 
Congress will rest most of the sum- 
mer. Let's have supper now.” 
Lydia spun through her Junior ex- 
amination blissfully. For once marks 
and final averages were of little im- 
portance to her. For the week after 
school closed, she was going camping! 
Charlie and Kent were making all 
the camp preparations. Miss Towne 


than one. I 


and the three girls were to be at 
Ly ia’s gate with their suitcases at 
nin. o’clock of a Monday morning. 


Other than this, they had received no 
orders. 

Amos d been very sober when he 
said -ood-bye to Lydia, at half past 
six. “It’s your first trip, Lydia. Don’t 
do : 1ything you wouldn’t want your 
mother to see.” 

Lydia looked at him wonderingly, 
then threw her arms about his neck. 
“Oh, Daddy, I don’t want to go off 
and leave you “wo whole weeks!” 

“It’s too late to back out now. Go 
on and have a good time,”’ said Amos, 
picking up his dinner pail. Lydia 
watched him go down the _ road. 
Suddenly she realized how lonely her 
father must be without her mother. 

“I oughtn’'t to go, Lizzie,” she said. 

“Shucks! Think of all you'll have 
to tell us when you get home. Don't 
be a ery baby, child.” 

Promptly at nine Charlie and Kent 
whirled up to the gate in a carryall. 
The driver was the same man who 
had moved the Dudley family five 
years before. He greeted Lydia with 
a grin. 

“You've 
Where's 
folks?” 

“Here comes 
Olga!” cried Kent. 
late, of course.”’ 


eh, Lydia? 
the women 


grow'd some, 
the rest of 


and 
be 


Miss Towne 
“Margery'll 


At nine-fifteen Margery was driven 
up in state by Elviry, and at nine- 
twenty the carryall was off to the 
north in a cloud of dust, leaving 
Adam howling dismally at the gate. 

For fifteen miles the way led up 
and down hill over a dusty country 
road that wound for the most part 
past great wheat farms and grazing 
lands, vividly green under the June 
sky. Here and there were woods of 


=) (V0. 


American Agriculturist, October 5, 19), 


people come up here in the summer, 
Kent?” 
Kent gave Miss Towne an appeal- 
ing glance. 
“It’s a miserable, disreputable 
place, girls,” said the teacher. “Why 
look at that when you have these 


beautiful hills before you? How far 
into the reservation do we_ go, 
Charlie?” 

“About four miles. It’s where I 


camp every year. Margery, did you 
bring some paper dolls?” 

Margery dimpled and tossed her 
head. “I wonder how old I'll have to 
be before you realize I’m grown up, 
Charlie!” 

Charlie looked at her critically. 
“Well, when you’re eighteen, maybe.”’ 

“Lydia’ll be twenty-five before she 
gets through looking like a baby, but 
O!ga’s a young lady now,” said Kent. 
He was eying the girls with the air 
of a connoisseur. “Three peaches, 
aren’t they, Miss Towne?” 

‘I don’t see why you say three,” 
objected Gustus. “Ask me and say 


four.” 

The young people laughed and 
looked at Miss Towne, half startled 
by Gustus’ audacity. Miss Towne 
herself was blushing and Olga ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘Why, Miss Towne, you are 
good looking when you blush! And 
I don’t believe you're so frightfully 
old!”’ 

It was true. Miss Towne in her 


outing blouse, a soft felt hat crushed 


down on her brown hair, which was 
now wind-tossed : nd loosened, her 
smooth skin flushed, her gray eyes 
full of laughter. did not took her 
frightful age of thirty-five. In fact, 
she looked charmingly young. Her 
youthful charges looked her over 
with frank amazement. It was a 
tradition in the school to fear and 


dislike Miss Towne. Charlie had asked 
a number of teachers to act as 
chaperone before he had approached 
Miss Towne. She too had at first 
refused, then had said, “Well, it’s 
Lydia’s first outing. I'll do it for her 


suke. But don't tell her I said so.” 
Charlie had kept his own counsel 
and Miss Towne had delayed her 


summer trip to Europe, for the camp- 
ing trip on the reservation. 

“Thank you, children, you brighten 
my old age very much. Look at the 
neat farms we are passing.”’ 

“Indian farms,” said Charlie. “This 
one belongs to Chief Cloud.” 


“Are there many Indian farms?’’ 
asked Lydia. 
“No, there’s not much use for 


Indians to farm. The Agent is their 
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feet. 
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bread, 


bore; 
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Somehow, there's a 
slumbering face 


YOUR BOYS AND MINE 


BRININSTOOL 


You scold at the footprints so muddy that spatter your clean kitchen floor, 
You scold at the finger prints showing on window, wall paper and door; 
Your nerves, so you tell me, are shattered, because of the racket and noise, 
With all of the din and confusion arising from mischievous boys. 

And yet, how you'd miss all their chatter; you'd miss every riotous face; 
How lonely ’twould be in the household with never a boy on the place! 


They come trooping into the kitchen, all hungry for something to eat; 
There’s dirt on their hands and their faces; 


They bombard the pantry for cookies; 
Then out with a whoop they go running to join in the revel ahead! 
Behind them are proofs of their visit—each room shows a visible trace— 
= And yet, how you'd miss all the clamor with never a boy on the place! 

= They vex you at times, there’s no doubting; you often declare they're 
You'd like it, you say, if you had it all quiet and noiseless once more. 
And yet, when each youngster is lying all snuggled and quiet in sleep, 
And up to the bedroom you tiptoe and into each rosy face peep, 


tug at your heartstrings, and you 


And breathe a low prayer for the blessing of having a boy on the place. 


there's mud on their scurrying 


they shout for the cake and the 


t 


bend o'er each 
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young oak and birch, self sowed, re- 
placing the pine long since cleared 
off. For the last five miles there were 
few farms. The rolling hills dis- 
appeared and low lying lakes, sur- 
rounded by marshes took their places, 
The young rice bordering the lakes 
was tenderly green and the marshes 
were like fields of corn with their 
thick growth of cat-tail. Beyond the 
marches the hills rose again, with the 
road winding like a black ribbon over 
their curving bosoms into the vivid 
sky beyond. 
“Where the hills begin again, that’s 
the reservation,"’ said Charlie. 
“Where are the pines?” asked 
Lydia. “I thought it was all pines.” 
“You'll see plenty, before the trip’s 
over. Just beyond that group of 
buildings is the reservation line.” 
The buildings Charlie pointed to 
were the first that had appeared in 
several miles. A two-story, unpainted 
frame house with several barns and 
sheds comprised the group. There was 
a sign on the front of the house. 
“Last Chance,” read Margery, as 
they clattered by. “For goodness’ 
sake!” she giggled, “is it a hotel?” 
“Look at all the women! One in 
every window,” cried Olga. “Why, 
they must have a lot of maids! Do 


middleman, and he eats up all the 
profits.” 

“For the Lord’s sake, Charlie,” 
protested Kent, ‘don’t begin any 
funeral oration! We're no investi- 


| a committee. We’re out for some 
un.”’ 

“Second the motion,” said 

Can I smoke, Miss Towne?” 

Miss Towne gave Gustus a clear 
look. He was a tall, thin boy of 
seventeen, with the dark eyes of the 
Rhine German and with thin hawk- 
like features that went with his 
hollow chest. His father was a rich 
brewer and Gustus, always elegantly 
dressed, was very popular with the 
girls. Margery had insisted on his 
being invited. 

“If I were a boy with a chest like 
yours, I wouldn’t smoke,’ said Miss 
Towne, “but do as you please.” 

With a nonchalant ‘“‘Thanks,” 
tus lighted a cigarette. 

“Going to stay in training all sum- 
mer, Charlie?’’ asked Kent. 

“Yes,”’ grunted. Charlie, “but next 
summer I'll be through with football, 
and I’ll smoke my head off.’’ 

“Oh, the pines!” shrieked Lydia. 

A sudden silence fell. The road 
curving around a hill, had without 
warning entered the pine woods. 


Gustus. 


Gus- 





In every direction as far as the ey 
could pierce stretched brown, coi." 
nar aisles carpeted with the bee 
of needles and the green of San 
undergrowth: aisle on aisle, gre : 
arch on green arch, flecked with pm. 
shine, mighty trunks  supportip, 
great swaying boughs, drooping with 
their weight of needles. 

Except for a muffled thud of horsey 
hoofs, the carryall moved soundless} 
for the road was thick carpeted with 
needles. 

The others fell to chatting 
but Lydia was too moved for 
The incense of the pines, their 
murmuring stillness, roused in he, 
memories that were perhaps half 
racial. She never had been ina pin 
wood before, yet the hushed sense of 
solemnity it wakened in her was per. 
fectly familiar. Its incense breatheq 
to her secrets she never had known 
never would understand, yet jt seem. 
ed to her startled fancy that she had 
known and understood them, always 

She was still in half a dream wheg 
the blue of a lake glimmered beygug 
the far aisles and the carryall drew 
up with a florish before three tents 
set in the pines on the water's edge, 

Charlie and Kent had made their 


ain, 
Words, 
curio is 


preparations well and they displayeq, 


them proudly. They had rented the 
three old A tents from the agent as 
well as the seven canvas cots, the 
dishes and the cooking utensils. The 
middle tent had been arranged with 
a rough slab table and benches for q 


dining and living-room. The boys’ 
tent with three cots and the girly 
with four, were crowded but com. 
fortable. 


Pairing Off 

“The Indian school is closed for 
the summer,” explained Charlie, “and 
the Agent was glad to make a little 
money extra. He'll pocket it, yuy 
bet. Everything’s clean,” he adda 
hastily in answer to Miss Towne’s 
lifting eyebrows. “Blankets, cot and 
all, even the hammocks yonder, I had 
scrubbed with soap and water. } 
don’t live with a doctor for nothing.” 

“It’s very nice, indeed, boys,” said 
Miss Towne. “Come girls, get out 


your aprons. I suppose you're al] 
starved.” 
“Wait! Wait! cried Kent. ‘That's 


not the way this camp’s going to be 
run. Charlie, Gustus and me do the 
cooking. You ladies are company 
and don’t have to do anything ex. 
cept wash the dishes and make your 
own beds.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Lydia. “Td 
mane cook than wash dishes, any 
ay.” 

“T never wash dishes,” 
Margery. 

“I can’t do it either,’’ said Olga. 

“Can you boys really cook?’ asked 
Miss Towne, in her sharp way. 

“Yes, Ma’am!” replied Kent. har- 
lie learned in the Indian school, even 
baking, you know, and he’s taught 
me a lot. Gustus can peel potatoes, 
clean fish and such stunts. 

Gustus groaned but made no pro- 
test. 

“I think it’s a very nice arrange- 


protested 


ment,”’ decided Miss Towne. ‘‘‘ome 
girls, let’s umpack and arrange the 
tent.” 

Kent’s statement proved no idle 
boast. The boys could cook. And 
though the fare was simple during 


the entire holiday consisting of fish, 
caught in the lake, potatoes, baking 
powder biscuits and occasional ad- 
ditions of canned stuff, it was well 
prepared and there was plenty of it. 

The little camp quickly settled into 
an orderly routine. The girls \. rangled 
among themselves about the dish- 
washing and Gustus was inclined to 
complain over the number of potatoes 
he was obliged to peel, but beyond 
this the camp work caused little fric- 
tion. 

Miss Towne was well supplied with 
French books and made, the young 
folks thought, an ideal chaperone. 
She was tired after her year’s work 
and spent almost all her time in a 
hammock. She saw to it that the 
girls were in bed by ten o'clock and 
that all were accounted for at meal 
time. Apparently, beyond this, she 
left her charges to their own devices. 
She had taught in the High School 
too long not to know that spying and 
nagging are more demoralizing than 
no chaperoning at all. 

There was a very early pairing off 
in the camp. Kent devoted himself 
to Olga, Gustus to Margery and 
Charlie to Lydia. Kent and Olga kept 
the camp supplied with fish. Ex- 
cepting at meal time and the bathing 
hour, they spent the day in a birch- 
bark canoe on the lake. Gustus and 
Margery were the least strenuous of 
the party and caused Miss Towne, 48 
a consequence, more uneasiness that 
the rest. They spent long hours 
sitting side by side in a hammock, 
talking, heavens knows of what! Ia 


the evening when the camp-fire — 
bein 





lighted they were always 
routed out of the shadows by the 
others and teased into joining the 
story telling and singing. 
{To Be Continued.] 
Conscience 
“What is i ?” teach asked. 





Then said Peter Prout, 
“It’s what makes you feel so bad 
When they’ve found you out!” 
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For Fall and ‘/inter Wear 
Nos 2549, 2436—Here is an outfit that is 
practical and at the sar 2 time economical and 
esy to make, while * likewise conforms to 
the newest in style. (ats are hard things to 
mike by the average amateur home dress- 
maker, but this coat-cape can be made by any 
yoman who is used to making her own clothes. 

















The coat, No 2549, is cut with deep arm 
@enings under the cape portions, which is so 
aranged that it forms sleeve-like openings 
fhrough which the hands are slipped. Mixed 
suiting, dov -faced cloth, serge, cheviot, 
erduroy or Jersey cloth may be used for this 
podel. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 
Small, 32 medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; 
extra lar 1-46 inches bust measure. Size 


pedium requires 544 yards of 44-inch material. 
The skirt pattern, No 2436, is cut in seven 
; 2, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
Size 24 requires 23 yards of 44- 
reh material. The garments may be developed 
separately in different material, if desired. 











Personal Bad Habits 


MRS MARAREGT A, BARTLETT 
“Billy, take that thumb out of your 
mouth, Now, keep it out,” command- 


éd his mother, as the offending digit 
was removed, only a moment later to 
be thrust mpudently ,back, while the 
small boy's jaws worked rapidly 
over it. 

“Oh, dear,’’ 
don’t know 
with Billy 


signed the mother, “I 
what I’m ever going to do 
Look at his mouth. It’s 


just like gorilla’s. I suppose he'll 
have adenoids, too, They say thumb- 
sucking makes them.” 


“Then, why,” 
garding the 
allow him 

Why? 


asked her caller, 
youthful offender, 
to do it?” 

Because I can't stop him. 
Goodness knows [I talk enough, but 
that’s all the good it does. He grows 


re- 
“do you 


Worse and worse all the time.” 

The above is an example of a moth- 
er who knew better, allowing her 
thild to do something she believed 


would not only disfigure him, but in 
all probability weaken him. There are 
many like her, and many thousands of 
others, who, through ignorance of the 
harm being done, permit a bad habit 


to go on and on, merely because they 
haven't the patience and perseverance 
to break it. Oh, yes, they talk! Oc- 
tasionally they scold, and once in a 
great while they punish, but nine 
times out of 10 nothing is said, and 
the child knows it. Let the mother 


speak of the naughty hand every time 


the sees it near the mouth, and if 
that does no good, tie it to the side or 
enease it in a mitten. 


In Need of Correction 
Thumb-sucking is generally begun 


when the child is a mere baby. It 
looks cute, I know, to see a baby suck- 
ing its thumb, and when teeth are 


ton ing nothing is quite so soothing as 
the little pink thumb, just hard 
fnough, just soft enough, to ease the 
throbbing gums. But when night and 
day you see the thumb in his mouth, 


when Baby is no longer contented 
without it, you may know you have 
given him too much liberty, and 


‘right off quick” must take steps to 
break the habit. Mittens at that stage 
are usually effective, although in ex- 
treme cases the little sleeve may have 
to be pinned down so the thumb can- 
not reach the mouth. 

Sometimes sickness or trouble at 
Weaning time may bring on the habit, 
but with care it should not become 
firmly fixed. 

, By the time, however, a child is 
three or four years old, there is littte 
excuse for the disgusting habit. At 
that age any normal child can under- 
Stand the harm that results from such 





Home and Family 


Matters of general interest for young and old 


a practice—if the mother will take 
pains to explain it at length to him. 

Biting the finger-nails is another very 
common bad habit. In some cases it 
may be dueto nervousness, but I have 
noticed many instances where nail- 
biting first began because the mother 
neglected to cut the nails and rough, 
ragged edges invited the child to bite 
them. From earliest infancy the nails 
should be kept trimmed, and daily ex- 
amined for possible rough edges. 

Still another habit for which parents 
are many times to blame is that of 
bed-wetting. ‘He'll outgrow it,” they 
say. That is true. In time the chiia 
will outgrow it, but why allow him to 
go on for years afraid to go visiting, 
ashamed of himself and fearful every 
night lest morning find him soaked to 
the skin, without doing all in your 
power to prevent the nightly oc- 
currence? 

Practice Regularity 

First, from the time a child is a 
year and a half old he should be taken 
up at ten o'clock and allowed to empty 
his bladder. He will soon learn to 
awaken at that time and call to you. 
If the habit still persists, give him his 
evening meal early, say at five o'clock, 
and let it contain but little liquid. Art- 
low nothing but a few swallows of 
water to be drunk from then until 
bedtime. Take care, also, that the 
child gets neither overexcited nor 
overtired. I have known an afternoon 
nap in a four-year-old to be a cure in 
itself for night-wetting. 

Above all things have patience with 
the child. Praise him when morning 
finds his bed dry. In case it is wet, 
do not scold or threaten. “I know it 
was an accident, dear. Perhaps to- 
night you’ll have better luck,” will gu 
a long way toward teaching the child 
unconsciously to control himself. 

If. however, after a sufficient trial, 
all these methods fail, rest assured it 
is not in your child’s particular case, 
a mere habit, but a weakness that 
should be brought to the attention ot 
the family physician without delay. 

Whatever the bad habit, it is your 
duty as a mother to see that it Is 
broken. The best method is by never 
allowing it to be formed in the first 
place: the second best, by patient, per- 
sistent effort to overcome it on the 
part of a baby, and by wise, earnest 
co-operation in dealing with an older 
child. 





Smoothness and gilossiness when 
ironing starched pieces can be se- 
cured by stirring the starch with a 
paraffin candle three or four times 
while boiling and just ready to re- 
move. Also, a little turpentine, added 
to a pot of starch, will prevent the 


to the goods. 


iron from sticking 





Diet from Two to Ten Years 
pR ELEANOR MELLEN 
Part II 
{Continued from Last Week] 

Cereals include oatmeal, pettijohn, 
cream of wheat, quaker oats, samp, 
farina and hominy. They must all be 
cooked a long time. Vegetables: Baked 
potato, rice, string beans, asparagus, 
stewed celery, spinach, green peas, all 
very well cooked until soft. Bread, 
any stale bread with or without but- 
ter, and crackers. Never give a child 
a butter substitute of any kind. Save 
on the grown-ups if you think best, 
but always give butter to children. 
They require the fat to make them 
grow, and the fats in the substitutes 
will not answer the same purpose. 

For desserts, the child between two 
and four may have junket, custard, 
tapioca cream, apple tapioca, prune 
whip, cooked fruit as above, simple 
jelly sago, cornstarch pudding, rice 
pudding and bread pudding, but both 
these must be made without ruaisins, 
and ice cream in small portions, and 
only once a week. 

Protein foods that will build muscle 
and body tissues may be. given, 
eges, soft boiled, poached or coddled; 
fresh boiled fish; chicken, boiled or 
roasted; mutton steak, lamb and roast 
beef. Soups may be beef, vegetable, 
mutton, creamed vegetable and chick- 
en, but must never be greasy. 

Diet List Enlarged 

After the child is four years old, the 
diet list may be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of these foods: Fresh apple, ba- 
nanas, white grapes, Concord grapes, 
fresh peaches, stewed apricots. Puffed 
rice, puffed wheat, post toasties, 
shredded wheat, corn meal and corn- 
flakes, force and grape nuts. It is best 
to vary these with the cooked cereals, 
never giving the uncooked ones more 
than twice a week at most. Mashed 
and boiled potatoes, baked sweet pota- 
to (not often), shell beans, onions, 
cauliflower, cabbage, squash. Stale 
muflins, graham crackers, gingersnaps, 
simple cookies. Cocoa to drink, never 
tea or coffee or any form of beer or 
alcohol. Broiled fish, pea puree, bean 
puree, cottage cheese, peanut butter, 
crisp bacon. These are in addition to 
the first list, remember—and always 
milk and butter are to be used, and 
now cream may be added. 

Salt is found in the milk to a certain 
extent, but may be added sparingly to 


as 


the other foods. Most Americuns eat 
altogether too much salt, and the 
habit is probably the result of child- 


hood feeding. Sugar should be given 
in very small amounts indeed and then 
only at meals. The most healthy chil- 
dren do not know the taste of candy 
until they are seven or eight years old, 








Crocheted Insertion and Edge in Basket Pattern 
Tver lacy, basket-like pattern of crochet can be varied in width and scallop, making it 


very adaptable to various uses. 


chochet: dc, double crochet; p, picot. 


For the insertion 115A, ar illustrated, ch 27. 


subtract 5 ch for each shell added or omitted. 


Abbreviations: 


St, stitch; ch, chain; s c, single 


For a wider or narrower pattern add or 


lst row—-D c in 6th st from hook, ch 2, d c in same st, ch 4, dc in next 6th ch, ch 2, 
dc in same st, ch 4, d c in next 6th ch, ch 2, dc in same st, ch 4, dc in next 6th ch, ch 2, 


dc in same st, ch 5, turn. 


2d row—D c under 2 ch, ch 2, d ¢ in same place, ch 2, s c under 4 ch, * ch 2, d c under 
next 2 ch, ch 2, dc in same place, ch 2, s ec under next 4 ch, repeat once from *, ch 2, dc 
under lest 2ch, ch 2, d c in same place, ch 5, turn. 


3d row—D ec under Ist 2 ch, ch 2, d ¢ in same place, * ch 4, d c under center 


2 ch of 


next shell, ch 2, d ¢ in same place, repeat once from *, ch 4, d c under 2d 2 ch of last shell, 


ch 2, d c in same place, ch 5, turn. 


So continue for length required, all even rows being like 2d, and odd rows like 3d. For 
the edge, work like insertion to end of 3d row, then ch 7 for a ring for the scallop, instead 


of 5 ch on the other turns. 


4th row—After Tch, dc uncer first 2 ch of 8d row, ch 2, dc in same place, ch 2, 8s c¢ 


under 4 ch, finish like 2d row. 
5th row—Like 3d row to scallop. 
with s ec to 5 ch at end of 2d row, ch 3, turn. 


After last d c, work 16 d ¢ into ring of 7 ch, fasten 


6th row—D c between every dc of 5th row to insertion, then finish like 2d row. 

7th row—Like 3d row to scallop, then * ch 1, d c between next 2 dc, ch 1, d ¢ between 
next 2 dc, repeat from * to end of scallop, ch 3, turn. 

8th row—D c in first space,* ch 5, s ¢ in 4th st from hook for a picot, ch 1, d ¢ in next 
space, repeat from * 15 times, finish row like 2d. 

At the end of 11th row, ch 7, as in 3d row, for ring for scallop, and proceed as for first 
scallop, except at end of 7th row fasten with s c to 2d picot of first scallop and so do with 


each succeeding scallop.—[B. A. 
’ 







































































Warm and Pretty for Your Daughter 

No 2292—You can make this stylish coat and 
cape yourselves, mothers. It will surely look 
well on your little girl and keep her snug and 
warm. The model is good for cheviot, broad- 
cloth, velour, vicuna, zibeline, double-faced 
cloakings, corduroy, and pile fabrics, like plush 
and chinchilla. The coat may be finished 
without the cape, and the cape may be worn 
separately, the coat collar serving as a collar 
for the cape. The pattern is evt in four sizes: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 10 requires 514 
yards of 44-inch material. e 


There should be no “eating between 
meals,”’ and the time-honored “Grand- 
mother’s cookie jar’’ has become much 
disgraced, No pies, tarts, cake, nuts 
and candy should be allowed to the 
very little folk, and can all very well 
be postponed till later than ten years. 
Never any pepper or spices of any 
sort. Iresh breads, hot biscuits and 
mutlins, salads, thick gravies (except 
in very small amounts) ham and all 
pork products, such as sausage (ex- 
cept those made from cottage cheese) 
are pecially to be avoided. 

The question may be asked as to 
Whether this diet list will satisfy the 
children, and the answer is that that 
depend ery largely on the mother. 
If she trains the children to expect 
this sert of food and not the unlimited 
diet of their elders, they will take it 
for granted and think no more about 
it. I know many families of rugged, 
healthy youngsters, happy and = con- 
tented—and greatly interested in meal 
time, by the way—who have been 
brought up with the most absolute 
Strictness on this method and whose 


knowledge of candy, cake and various 


other forbidden foods was that they 
“are only for grown people and not 
for children.” In particular, I have 
in mind one family where the father 


and mother are small people and have 
never been very strong. Each of their 
three babies was born under-size, frail 
and sickly. From the day of birth, 
each one has been fed by the strictest 
diet and entirely by these rules that I 
have given above. The result is a fam- 


ily of three children, lusty, hearty, 
good-natured, and each one weighing 
the maximum for the age. pays. 





Helpful Hints 

The proper way to launder pongee 
gowns or waists is to wash them and 
let them dry thoroughly before iron- 


ing. If iron is put on the pongee 
when damp, the material turns 
darker color and becomes stiff. as i? 
starched, instead of being soft and 
silky 

When black cloth becomes shiny 


rub the spots with slices of raw po- 


tatoes. The shiny appearance of a 
suit of clothes can be removed by 
lightly rubbing the material with a 


piece of very tine black emery paper 
that can be purchased at any hard- 
ware store for a few cents 

Here is a short cut: Don't iron 
roller towels or any kitchen towels. 
After wringing them out of the rinse 
water, fold them lengthwise smooth- 
ly, and then put them through the 
wringer. Hang them up this way, 
and they will dry almost as smooth 
as when ironed. 

Stains on marble can 
by making a puste of benzine and 
powdered soapstone and spreading it 
over the marble and leaving it over- 
night. It should be washed off with 
warm water. It may be necessary to 
give more than one application. 


be removed 


ere 





Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, care of 
this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Puzzles and recitations and inspsrations for young folks 


Tell-Tale Manners 
ANNIE BALCOURT WHEELER 


D ID you ever think that good manners or 


{ 
Tell truly the kind of home-training you've 


had ? ‘ 
Folks might think you were born in a pig-sty 
or stable 
If you “track up the floor” or “muss up the 


table. 

If you start off to school with soiled hands and 
ace, 

With shoes minus polish, and broken of lace, 

With hair in a tangle, and teeth moss-grown, 

You'll find that the kids” 
alone 

One of society’s oldest decrees 

Is:—real folks say “thank you,” “excuse me,” 
and “please.” 

So be clean and good 
big brother ; 

It’s a grand way to “honor thy father and 
mother.” 


will let you 


“nice 


mannered, wee sister, 











A Jaunty Coat for the Boy 
2328-—-Thi coat is easy to make. You 
nay be able to use the best parts or the turned 


goods of father’s or mother's discarded or out- 
of«jate coats to develop it, with some new 
material for collar, cuffs, pockets and belt. 
Or, it would make up fine double-faced 
‘loth, cheviot, vicuna, To broadcloth, 





es. The pattern 
14 and 16 year 
yards of 44-inch 


hecked and plaid woo! mixtur 
eut in five 
ize 14 requires o*s 


sizes &. 10 


materia! 


About Some Conquerors 


I ist been reading ibout ' 
ciety called or miscalled ‘The 
uild of Poor Things.” When one 
ecalls that ever one of thes poor 
in is a person ti Man, woman or 
lild wil is in some way crippled, 
et earning, despite th drawback, 
is or her own livin I can't help 
eeling that the me does not rep- 
ent the ones w » ¢ m Mod 
ern Conquero: ) vl ers of Their 
ite,”” would be mu vett 
There re blind men in its list of 
embers who are doing men’s work 
n the world; crippled and deformed 
ne who make rht of the ifflic 
ons; children who wi n r walk 
vho find lots of useful work to do 
nd who spend far less time in grum- 
ing, though with far reater reason 


BIRDS ¥ BOYS’ 


BY WALTER. W 


than many who have every bodily 
power that nature can confer. 
There's a story connected with one 
of its members that is worth reading. 
It is said that a boy who had been 
badly injured in a runaway accident 
had so far recovered as to be able to 
take the air in a wheel chair. Sitting 


in the parlor one day he watched a 
man tuning the piano. A piece of 


mislaid and the tuner 
have seen it. He 
for it. 


became 
appear to 
feeling around 


metal 
did not 
began 

“Don't you see it 
boy, “there it is right before you, on 
the carpet’” 


“IT cannot see it or anything else,” 


said the tuner, “for I am blind. Can 
ou get it for me?” 

“No,” answered the boy, “for T am 
lame and cannot walk.” 

Then what happened? Did they 
weep? Did they begin to pity each 
other? Not at afl. They laughed. 
They made fun of their mutual trou- 
bles and a game of finding the bit of 
metal. 


Then the boy, who is told about in 
a book called “The Story of a Short 
Life,” by Mrs Ewing, made up a book 
in which he wrote the history of every 
brave soul in a crippled body of whom 


he heard, There are thousands of 
these “conquerors” in every-day life 
who never dream of growling or 
crumbling, but who plod ahead, in 
spite of obstacles, giving back to God 
each day at its close their work and 
His work, done as well as their dis- 
ibilities allow. 

Why call them “Poor Things’? No 


matter how crooked their bodies, how 
marred their faces, how dimmed their 


eyes, their souls are straight and 
strong and their spirits brave and 
bright.—[J. Cc. 


Home-made Mouse Trap—A simple 
mouse trap may be made by fastening 
inches 


one end of a rubber hose 1% 
in diameter to the hole leading to 
the mouse’s quarters and the vther 
end to a large fruit jar which should 
be secured firmly to the floor. on 
each side. Care should be exercised 
not to squeeze the hose so there will 
not be suflicient opening for the mice 
to get in It is a good plan to put 
some cheese or other food in the jar 
mice will get a whiff of it. 
Ss trap will be found effective 
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Simple but Effective 

When other styles have failed. Pos- 

Sibly this is because of the novelty 

of the thing. 

\ Winter Helper—Chickadees do 
great service in the winter by destroy- 
ing doubtless numbers of plant lice | 
eges on fruit, shade and forest trees. 
More than 450 eggs are known to have | 
been eaten by a chickadee in one day. | 
Allowing half this average as a con- | 
ervative daily average, a ffock of 10 
chickadees would eat 2500 eggs daily, 
or 250,000 in an average winter. Is | 
not this service worth encouraging ?7— 
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The First Name Is Herman (Hern). What Are the Others? 
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Early Morning 
Warmth 


Dress in cheery warmth these 
snappy Fall mornings beside a 
Perfection Oil Heater. = 


Eat breakfast by its cosy cheer- 
ful glow—use it all day as need- 
ed. It runs full blast for 8 hours 
on one gallon of SO-CO-NY oil. 


w 


Buy a Perfection Oil Heater now Sta 


—for fall and winter comfort. 





i STANDARD OIL CO. OFNEW YORK 


PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A «2% 


c rangle Trade Mark 


OW 





At hardware and general stores 
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scriptions to be patd in advance, and as our 


Every NEW or RENEWAL subscriber who 


benefits FREE OF CHARGE. 


Increasing Prices 


DON’T WAIT 


Send your money and order to 


315 Fourth Avenue 





THREE YEARS FOR TWO DOLLARS 


The new government regulation requires all sub- 


man may not get to you before your subscription 
expires, you will save yourself both money and 
annoyance by renewing your subscription NOW. 


advantage of our 77th Anniversary Offer of THREE 
YEARS for $2.00 becomes a member of the ORANGE 
JUDD SERVICE BUREAU, and is entitled to all its 


Protect Yourself Against 


Send Your Subscription Today 


Remit by currency, stamps, personal check, regis- 
tered letter or money order, whichever is most con- 
venient, but be sure to get the money to us at 
once, and thus make sure of not missing any papers. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York, N. Y. 


This offer withdrawable at any minute without notice 


DON’T WAIT 


Until Your Paper iT 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
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Gonservation of Foods 


Economical recipes and how to use what you have 










































aera of a yeast cake, dissolved in one cup warm water). df soft yeast is used add one 
q@p of water also. Thicken with one cup of buckwheat flour. Save a small cup of the 
potatoe mashed fine. After the buckwheat mixture has stood overnight add the mashed 
eaten with a cup of warm water in which has been dissolved half teaspoon of 
yoda. Add one tablespoon of molasses and enough more buckwheat flour to make a thin 
batter. A cup of left-over boiled rice or corn mush may be used instead of potato.— 
October Recipes down. The tomatoes should be good 
and firm and clean. Put a layer of 
LMOST every gardener finds her- salt in the bottom of the crock, then 
A : with green tomatoes On pack in a layer of tomatoes, cover 
| in the fall of the year. these with salt, then put in another 
Since there are so many palatable layer of tomatoes. Proceed in this 
Ways of using them, it would be a sin Way until the crock is full. It may 
te waste them. Here are a few ways: be added to from time to time, as you 
| Green Tomato Mince gather the tomatoes. Hi ive the top 
ni layer salt, and put a clean cloth ané@ 
Ingredients: Ten pounds chopped jnverted plate over this and a heavy 
green tomatoes, 9 pounds corn Syrup, clean stone on top of that. The to- 
8 pounds raisins, 1 cup vinegar, = lem- matoes wil! form a brine. They must 
ens ( ind chopped rind), 3 table- pe kept under this brine. If they do 
spoons suund fat, 2 tablespoons cin- yot form a brine over night, add a 
ximon, 1 tablespoon each cloves and  jittie yery strong salt water. These 
git, 2 small nutmegs grated. Bring tomatoes cun be freshened up in suc- 
to : vil gz idually and cook gently » cessive baths of fresh cold water and 
hours. Put in sterilized jars and seal, used for pickling when you have the 
Green Tomato Sweet Pickle time and necessary ingredients on 
— Ing One peck green toma- hand. 7 ? 
toes, xe onions, 1 cup salt, 2 Pricd Green Tomatoes 
quarts , 3 quarts vinegar, 112 Use full-grown, sound green toma- 
pounds n syrup, 2 level tablespoons toes—not the watery kind. Slice them, 
tloves, ice, ginger, mustard and salt and drain. Dip slices in pancake 
inn teaspoon cayenne pep- batter and fry brown in drippi - 
per. = the tomatoes and onions, bacon or sausage or onion gravy p- 
s] th cup salt and let stand pings wi!!l do, as these flavors com- 
ove Then drain, Add 2 quarts pine well with tomatoes. Nice served 
L 1 quart vinegar, boi! 15 with fried onions and fried or boiled 
min rain off and throw away or mashed potatoes. 
this To the tomato pulp add 
r = irts vinegar, spices, and \ Hearty Dish 
boi = gg Bde c+ Naga some day when you are in a great 
= bee co whan nickle 1, purty and want to fx up a quick, 
‘ be removed when pickle is } ty di ge Fag ie = ae 
thi king. Put up it steriiand “neers Gamer Ge Ser See men, 
fars il hot. this. Fry pieces of bacon or salt pork 
a and some diced onion until both are 
Green Tomato Pickle nice and br 1 then stir in beat- 
ts: Four quarts green to- en eggs t i has been added % 
onions, 4 green peppers, salt, cup of milk and 1, teaspoon of flour 
egar, 1 level teaspoon each to each es Beat this well together 
er, mustard seed, celery before addiig to the fat and onions in 
( s, allspice and cinnamon. the pan. Keep on stirring until it is 
» to toes, onions and green pep- well done. This recipe makes 4 eggs 
cle well with salt and let and a pint of ilk and a little bit of 
1 ght then drain. In another onion gu a long way.—[A. O. G. 
1e Vinegar and the spices, -_ tens 
ring t boil, then add the drained Breakfast Toast 
retables After it begins to boil, Who could wish for a more delicious 
-!) 1utes. Putin sterilized jars and more nourishing breakfast dish 
it than , well-buttered oatmeal bread 
toast? A cup of hot milk poured over 
Colt Process Tomato Relish it is fine, an I will w aaa you that 
ts: 1 peck green toma= yoy will not be hungry before dinner. 
% cups chopped celery, = Pere is a good recipe for oatmeal 
ped onions, 2 chopped sreen pread: Scald 2 cups oatmeal with 2 
{ red peppers, chopped, » cups hot milk. Add 2 cups cold water, 
yn syrup, 2 tablespoons whole 4 yeast cake dissolved, salt, 14 cup mo- 
es, 1 cup white mustard jagses, %4 teaspoon eat and enough 
ni 4 cups cider vinegar. Vash four to knead. Wh: ht put into 
toes, chop fine, mix with salt, let pans, let rise again, bake Buy 
hours, then drain well and oatmeal by the hundred pounds.— 
t he pulp with the chopped fy G. 
celery, onions, green and red peppers — 
(seeds removed), also add corn syrup i at Econom; 
mixed spices, white mustard seed and Here is one of many ways of econo- 
Cider \ rar. Mix well and-put up mizing When I am frying slices of 
in bott Must stand 2 or 3 days cold mush or corn meal, 1 put just 
before ready to use. enough to serve the family for a meal 
od a ti mush from burning, then when I turn 
Chopped Pickles it over I put in a little more fat, just 
Ingredients: 1 large, sound cab- enough to grease the pan. In this way 
bage I i, 1 gallon green tomatoes, [| save considerable shortening, and 
Is large onions, salt, vinegar, 1 tea- the mush fried in this way is nice 
spoon black pepper, 2 teaspoons all- and brown and crisp, and far more 
Spice, 1 o ince celery seed, 1 teaspoon wholesome than when soaked in fat. I 
Mustard and 3 cups sugar. Chop cab- have several other economical ways 
bage, tomatoes and onions —s which I will tell you later.—{[E. C. P. 
sprinkle with salt and let stand 5 or i 
¢hours, then drain and mix the three A New Meal Mush 
ingredients together. Place in enamel This is my invention—a new way 
Pan, id enough vinegar to cover, to make meal mush—and I pass it 
also the pepper, spice, celery seedand along to our league members: Sev- 
mustard. Cook 15 minutes, then add. eral hours before ready to use, soak 
| Sugar, and when sugar is dissolved, a scant ': cup of tapioca in 2 quarts 
{ Put in glass jars and seal. cold water. Bring this slowly to the 


Green Tomato Preserve 


Ingredients: 
toes, % 
and le 


4 quarts er 
pound corn syrup, 
cup raisins. Slice the 


een toma- 
2 lemons 
tomatoes, 


add the corn syrup, thinly sliced lem- 
ons (peel and all, but seeds discarded) 


and raisins e 
thick. ut in half. 






If vou 
Breen tomatoes for pickling; 





Cook until 


Salted Green Tomatoes 
have.no time to prepare 


salt them 


one teaspoon 


A Dandy Combination—-Buckwheat and Potato Cakes 


ke one cup of potato water from theboiled potatoes at dinner time. 
varm, then add half teaspoon salt, 


Let stand till 
(or one- 


sugar, half cup soft yeast 


























boiling point, then add 1 level teaspoon 
salt and 1% cups corn meal, letting it 
sift slowly through the fingers while 
Stirring with a spoon in the other 
hand. Let this cook a few minutes, 
then cover the kettle and set it back 
On the stove to keep warm until time 
to serve. Any of this that is left over 
I fry in butter for another meal, 
and-in this way it seems to some of 
us even better than when —_ made.— 
{Mrs F. E: V. 


War Time Wooing 
CILARLES HORACE MEIERS 


In days gone by when lovers fond 
Went forth their sweethearts wooing 
They brought fair lilies from the pond 
To supplement their suing. 

Some who desired to “cut a dash”— 
The high-toned dudes and dandies— 
Gave up the last cent of their cash 
For costly flowers and candies. 


But since war raised the price of meat, 
Meat is the thing to give-her: 

The lover brings his lady sweet 

A package of fresh liver. 


And now the dandy who is flush, 
Attentive, smooth and jolly, 
Seeks to evoke her joyous blush 


By bringing a tamale! 


rT: 1 
Neighbor Glenn 
J. PENROSE TAYLOR 

He was a man of noble mien, a 
kindlier face was seldom seen. His 
voice was mellow to the ear, and 
what he said was loud and clear. Yet 
neighbors fled, when he drew nigh, 
the new acquaintance roosted high. 
Friends smiled the smile of dying 
men, when they encountered Neigh- 
bor Glenn. 

“Why do you shun this worthy 
man’’’ I asked in sheer amaze. “Now 
haste to tell me, if you can, some tale 
to his dispraise. Perchance he goes 
upon a spree, and beats his wife full 
sore. Or was his mother-in-law may- 
haps left weltering in her gore?” 

“Go to! Go to!” the people cried. 
“Banish such thoughts, we pray. Our 
neighbor you must not deride in this 
unteeling way. Glenn bears no mal- 
ice in his heart for any of his kin. He 
really thinks he does his part, and 
keeps his soul from sin.” 

Then fell a silence deep and long-— 


I thought that they were done. Up 
spoke a farmer from the throng: 
“Glenn talks from sun to sun. A cy- 
clopedy wouldn't hold the plans he’s 
allus layin’, A man gets sick o’ bein’ 
told how many games he’s playin’. 
He's built a new house ev'ry fall, 
since he was twenty-four; and barns 
enough—you count ’em all—to num- 
ber ten, or more. He’s piped that 
spring between the hills, put forty 
drive wells down; bought engines, 
motors, pumps, and mills enough to 
run atown. He's set ten thousan’ ap- 
ple trees, kept herds o’° blooded cat- 
tle, raised taters, punkins, beans and 
peas, and done it all with prattle.” 

fe pointed with a finger grim 
weross the flowery lea. [I held my 
peace, and stared at-him, and waited 
wonderingly. “There ain't a fruit 
tree on the place, nor not much else, 
b thunder! The house can't look you 
i. the face, and gosh, it ain't no won- 
de:! His wife lugs water from that 
spring—good forty rods, or better— 
while he keeps talkin’ ‘bout the thing, 
and ’pears content to let ’er. 

I gazed adown the dusty road. A 
minly figure hither strode. The crowd 
dispersed, with mutterings low, “Old 
Glenn’s a-comin’, guess I'll go.” 














y, ‘<>? Soothe Your 
A Itching Skin 
ZN Sy wi Cuticura 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taleum 3. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. t, “Boston.”’ 





















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
A toilet preparation of merit. 
Heips to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty toGray or Faded Hair, 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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Complaining 


bout High 


el Dane 
a you reallywant ‘The Old 
‘do som - Stove Master”’ 
thine about hig 
prices,’’ just a and get my 
latest book—just off the press. 
This book is filled with start- 
ling price offers. These are 
y% war times. We must do 
unusualthings. Solam 
hacking down prices clea, 
tc thebone! This book wil 
show you how to get unbeat- 
able quality in Kalamazoo 
Direct toYouStoves,Ranges 
and Furnaces, Gas Ranges, 
~~ Ranges and Kitchen 
) Kabinets at wholesase 
factory prices. 


Get This Book and 
fe Foreet High Prices 
Bear In mind, I am a 
manufacturer. I sell 
direct to users. I give 
you expert help free. 
I sell on 30 Days’ 
Trial—Cash or Easy 
2 Payments —Unlimited . 
i] conditional Guarantee, nd 
( our name. Get this big FREE 
“ k. Ask for Cetalog No, ; 8 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
bKalamazco. Mich. 
















eel 
A. Kalamazoo 


Trade Mark Direct (8) You 


Registered - 








. SMOOTH, MELLOW, DELICIOUS q 


COFFEE: 
Eines OA 


From Wholesaler Direct 
Saving You Retail Profit 

1 in most dire 
38 expense and lal 


ncle Sam gy produ 
~ I er, Save 
Bean or Ground 
Lbs. Del. Free 1000 Mile 


Buy Direct ‘by Ma 
5 Lbs. Del. Free 300 Miles. 
GILLIES COFFEE c0., » 233- 239 Washington St., New York 


PHONOGRAPH EF R BE 


and RECORD 


xy Wonderful Spring Motor Talking Machine, 
oY mahogany finisn, and popular record i3 
Bee yours A real Talking Machine, Plays 
ll size records up to 10 inches. Given 
selling only 25 beautiful Pictures 
5 package P ost Cards at 10 cents 
et yo =e. vn pie A _cuaren- 


ta mo 


































“THE BEST EVER” 


USE THEM FREELY 


Enjoying the 
give you, 
friends and guests should be 


participants 





pleasure 
remember that your 


in 


they'll 


your delight 
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and cooks his meals—safely, quickly, economically. 

It is rendering this double service in over 250,000 coun- 
try homes today. The farmer was the first to discover the 
value and use of Union Carbide, eighteen years ago. 

Following its widespread use by the farmer, the miner dis- 
covered that Carbide miners’ lamps were a great improve- 
ment over oil lamps. Today over 700,000 miners use Carbide. 

Metal workers and machinists in shipyards, on railroads, 
and in machine shops discovered they could weld and cut 
metals quicker and more economically with Carbide gas 
(when combined with oxygen) than by any other method. 

Contractors, stevedores, and farmers found out its supe- 
rior advantages for flare lamps and torches. 

These are some of the uses that have made Union Car- 
bide a big factor in all branches of industry. 


he GAS lights this farmer’s home (and barns) 


Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail—FREE 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
Koh! Building, San Francisco 
















fa FREE cence EASTMAN 


Premo Film Pack Camera, for selling 25 
" beautiful [aye oe yw pkgs. post cards at llc 
each. Order choice today, Sent prepaid. 


GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. GG1 CHICAGO 





=) se for Auto Tires. Double mileare. prevent blow- 
4 ute and punctores, Easily applied in any tire. 
Thousands sold. Details free, Agenta wanted, 


Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept.?/2Cincinnati 


























Loans to Farmers 


Long Time Low Interest 
No Commissions —No Renewal—No Worry 


Federal Farm Loan Act, we will loan money to actual 
farmers with which 


Under the 
or prospective 
To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings 

To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment 
To pay off exicting mortgages and debts 
We will loan you from $100 to $10,000, according to your needs and 
security. The interest rate is 5',°. The mortgage will be complete- 
ly “wiped out” at the end of 35 years by paying 6'2°% annually—544% 
for interest and 1% on principal. Or you may pay off all or any part 
of the principal after 5 years. 


Write today for full particulars—if you live in any of the following 


states: 
Maine New Hampshire Vermont Massachusetts 
Connecticut Rhode Island New York New Jersey 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 
146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When Writing Be Sure te Give the Location of Your Farm 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau iim, 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address labei from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by 








i and half stretch it on 





COMPLAINT 
AUOUUAUEELEAONUDED SUUETEAD UAB ALOUD ET AAD NEED NEE NG 





Certificates of Guaranty 

The Service Motor Supply corpora- 
tion of Chicago announces itself as 
successor of the Service Motor Supply 
company, which went into bankruptcy 
some time ago, and appears to be a 
reorganization of that concern. For 
the purpose of adjusting claims against 
the latter, it is sending to claimants 
“certificates of guaranty.” These cer- 
tificates promise to reimburse claim- 
ants by allowing discounts of 10% to 
be deducted from the cost of goods 
purchased of the new company. 

Several subscribers who have re- 
ceived these “certificates of guaranty” 
have inquired as to their value. ‘This 
may be judged from the fact that on 
a SS claim it will be necessary for the 
holder of certificate to purchase $50 
worth of goods from the Motor Supply 
corporation in order to secure a reim- 
bursement of the amount originally 
paid and for which no value was ever 
received. “The Service Motor Supply 
corporation professed to send “‘certifi- 
cate of guaranty” for $16.70 in adjust- 
ment of one complaint filed with us, 
but failed to do so; and it has not even 
replied to our letters on this subject. 
As subscriber who filed this complaint 
would have to purchase $167 worth of 
goods to get back his original pay- 
ment, he will probably be quite as 
well off to charge up the whole tran- 
saction to “experience.” 


Marketing Small Parcels of Rye 

A bushel of first-class rye, carlot 
price, delivered in New York city is 
worth close to $1.75, but the market is 
limited and inclined to dullness, due 
partly to the lessened demand as a 
wheat substitute in the manufacture 
of flour. There is also a falling off in 
the demand for rye for making dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors. The new 
crop is a good one with considerable 
quantities grown in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and further west. There are 
plenty of gristmills in the older middle 
and eastern states where nearby rye 
offered for sale comes in compe- 


becoming a subscriber. 





SATISFACTION 


se | 





tition with shipments from the wey 
While the market Situation at 4; 


he 


close of September is rather (i}) thers 
ought to be a liberal outlet tur home. 
grown rye. Not very long iz. ingy,, 
was made of the United Stites gyi, 
corporation, 42 Broadway, New Yop. 
looking toward best methods 
farmers disposing of their rye. , 
following is a suggestion sent us 
the food administration grain corps. 
ration relative to marketing gm, 
home-grown lots of rye and wheat. _ 


“If there is no mill to buy it and no de. 
ers who will buy it, could not the farmers o 
a_neighborhool] get together and load a 4, 
of the same quality and grade of wheat, keep. 
ing track of the amount that each one Des 
into the car; then ship it, say, to New Y,.. 
city to one of the commission merchants , 
the Produce Exchange who will lhandle it 4 
them and see to the payment of the freigh: 
making returns after the car is here and py». 
loaded. Of course, on account of the conge:. 
tion at present some one farmer would hay: to 
handle the shipment ,and would have to have 
the commission merchant, with whom he i 
doing business get a permit allowing shipme 
to be made to this point. But if there are 
mills in the vicinity of these farmers, 
should think the best way to handle this 
would be to sell to the mills. The same way 
with rye, if the mills are buynig rye, If po 
the farmers might get together and hendle 
their rye in the same manner. In some of the 
states where small amounts of grain are bei-> 
offered in this way, there have been deale:s 
going around through the country with au 
trucks, gathering up the small amounts anj 
concentrating them at some shipping pwint 
when they got enough to make a carload g-j 
shipping it in. This is being done in Ney 
Jersey and has furnished a market for the 
farmers.” 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar. 
antee that each advertiser in this issys 
of American Agriculturist is reliable 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad. 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writirz 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Furs and Hides 


TUM 
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Skinning and Curing Raw Furs 
RICHARD K. WOOD, NEW YORK 
There are many farm boys ail over 
the country who capture several dol- 
worth of fur each season and do 
more than half its actual 
because of improper handling. 
peel the skin off in any old way 
a poorly shaped 
First, 


lars’ 
not realize 
value 
They 


board then expect highest prices. 
never catch unprime furs, Few animals 
prime up before November. When the 
pelt is clear white without bluish 
streaks it is graded as prime. The rac- 
coon and skunk are first to prime. 
Other animals follow next, © xcep ting 
muskrat, which does not thorough!y 
prime until spring. 

To skin an animal cut down the 
hind legs to the tail and pull the skin 
down over the body to the head. Care- 
fully cut around the eyes, ears and 
nose instead of tearing the skin off. 
The tails of opossum and muskrats are 
worthless. The tails of other animals 
are skinned with a split stick. To 
start them, cut down one-third of the 
way with a knife, then slipping the 
split stick over the tail bone, pull 
downward until the hide slips off. Cut 
a small hole in tip of the tail to allow 
air to pass through to cure the skin. 

After the skin is removed from the 
carcass, all surplus flesh and fat should 
be removed. When there are quanti- 
ties of skin to be fleshed, this is gen- 
erally done over a heavy board made 
for the purpose, and the process is 
called beaming. However the skin can 
be pulled onto the stretching board 
and then fleshed. A dull knife is less 


j}apt to cut holes through the hide. 
Stretching Fur Skins 
The next operation after the skin is 
fleshed is 


stretching. The boards 


should be made out of soft pine, bass- 
wood, poplar or cedar. They should 
be planed smooth with beveled edges 


and taper graduallly toward tlie nose. 


The proper dimensions for ymmon 
fur-bearers are as follows Boards 
for muskrats should be m of 
inch materal, 2 feet long, 5'. inches 
at shoulders and 6% inches at base. 
The nose should not taper off as 
abruptly as for other anim mink 
board 34 inches long, 4 inch« shoul. 
ders and 4% inches at base: ossum 
and skunk 380 inches long, 6 hes at 
shoulders and 7 inches at base. Always 
have skin on board straight: that is, 
back to one side, belly to oth Place 
ibout three tacks in each side it base 
and one at nose to hold skin proper 
place. Raccoon are generally =tretched 
open as nearly square as ossible. 


Never tack them on the outside of 2 


building where they will be exposed t0 
the sun’s rays and rain. 
All burrs, mud and foreign matte? 


should be combed out of the furs be 


fore being placed on the board. Raw 
furs should be cured in a cool, dy 
airy place. The loft ofa barn or atti¢ 
is an ideal place. They should be 


hung where rats or mice cannot get 
lum on 


them. Never use any salt or i 

raw furs. Also, never pack them close 
together as they will burn anid scald, 
causing the fur to slip. The sk2 
should be taken off the board just 4 
soon as dry. If they do not remove 
easily, tap the nose of the board on 


the floor until the skin is loosened. 





Keen Interest in Furs is indicated by 
some of the opening auction sales Y 
fall. These are made up chiefly of _ 
cumulatiosn in the way of imports" 
fine to fancy skins. At the same ume 
they reflect the general trend of bur 
ing, for ordinary varieties to he mar 


keted later, by trappers in all ! orther 
eountry districts. Ata recent «\' ‘a 
to U 


in New York pelts were sold os 
value of about $700,000, average pret 
ruling high. About 400 buyer por 
present for fox skins. It is too ea 
for offerings of mink, muskrat. et 








When the news was flashed over 
the wires, ‘‘America Declares War,” 
the answering thought of the people 
of the world was the one word— 
“speed.” 

That was their conception of our 
characteristic national trait—“‘speed.” 


Coincident with this news came 


the demand upon America’s farmers - 


to feed the world. 

This demand continued to increase 
calling for the utilization of the most 
efficient time saving and production 
increasing methods. 

The value of the motor car to 
farmers cannot be measured indollars. 


Winning the War 


It has won its place as a necessity 
together with the reaper, the plow and 
other modern implements. 


The economy, steady performance, 
and all ’round usefulness and complete 
satisfaction of the Overland Model 90 
car has earned the universal esteem 
of American farmers. 


Overland cars everywhere are help- 
ing their owners speed up the work of 
a nation at war, dependably, thriftily, 
saving time and economizing man 
power, alike for the captains of in- 
dustry, the workers in industry, and 


for the farmers, large and small, and* 


the farm workers. 





The Thrift Car 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Sedans, Limousines 
Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial! Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
Catalogue on Request. Address Dept. 1181 








Everywhere lines of communica- 
tion between the great agricultural 
sections and the great industrial cen- 
ters are being kept open by time- 
saving, man-saving Overlands. 


We want every Overland built and 
delivered during the war to contrib- 
ute its share to the war-speed of the 
nation. 


And speed is winning the war. 


Five Points of Overland Superiority: 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 
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exclusive features of the Armstrong construction. 
Your old engine taken as part payment on any . r, 
Armstrong Engine you seiect. Free trisl—most ‘ke = 


liberal terms, and a guarantee forever. 








; ee 
Now Sold Exclusively by Us! 
ty 10 Here’s Big News for America’s Corn 
L : j ; Growers— Our First Announcement 
eemenediail 


and your best chance to owna World’s 
Famous Watts Corn Sheller in any size 
—small, medium or large capacity to 
meet the needs of every farm. 
In taking Watts entire factory 
output and the exclusive 
sale of these machines, we are 

able to offerthem atbigcut 
prices in all sizes, under 
most liberal terms, with 

a30-day Free'Trialand | 
a guarantee of com- 4 
plete and lasting / 
satisfac- —F 
tion, — 





































now buys the Watts’ 
No. 4 Corn Sheller, 
built for the man who 
shells for himselfand 
a few neighbors, 
. Cleanly shelis 75 to 125 
bushels per hour with a 
3 H.P. to 6 H.P. engine. 
Shells, cleans and loads 
all the corn—stacks the 
cobs. Order Neo. 


Armstrong engines are now ready for quick shipment in the sizes 
below: Order No. JB-330 —2 H. P. $66.00. 3 H.P. $85.00, 
6 H.P. $165.00, 7 H.P. $240.00, 12 H. P. $420.00, 16 
H. P. $540.00. 










A“ All 
/ Other 
vf Sizes 


- 
~# are now of- 


fered at equally 
big reductions. 
Watts No. 1 Corn 
























Consista of porcelain en- 
ameled 5 ft. bath tub, haif 
circle lavatory, size 18x2 

Ine , and low down closet 



























outiit with golden oak, 4 
heavy copper Haed tank = Sheller for the man 
and sypbon wash down who shells corn only for 

, his own use. Capacity 50 


to 75 bushels per hour with 


ATTS NG 
— * i 7 _ a3H.P. engine, now $39.80. 
—— ‘ Order No. JB-900. 

——- ‘ y Watts No. 7 Corn Sheller with 
standard equipment including wagon 
box, grain elevator, cob stacker, type**R’’ 
feeder, on steel trucks. Capacity 200 bu. 
per hour, now $300.00. Order No. IJB-303. 
Watts No. 8 Double Cylinder Corn Sheller for 

mm work, with standard equipment, wagon box elevator, 
swivel cob stacker and feeder on steel trucks. Capacity 60U bu: 


per hour, now $436.50. Order No. JB-905. 


Write for prices on different equipment. 








V3 
»ve the floor line, bath 
k, faucets, euoply 





fy to install. - . 

JB-1742—Rath-room outfit, $65.00. No. JB-1743—Bath-tob with 

fittings 31.50. No. JB-i744-—Half circle lavatecy with fittings, 
$13.50, No. JB-1746—Closet outfit complete, $22.50. 










Hot Water, Steam 
and Warm Air heat- 
Ing systems, guaranteed to the last fitting, high grade and 










thoroughly efficient are offered by us now at unusually low 
prices. Simply send us & rough sketch of the lay out of the 
rooms tn your home. Let our experienced engineers relieve 


you of all worry and aselet you in deciding upon the best 
plant for your portiocter building, and the most economical 
way to install it. 


Lots of 3 


in, PerFoot7e = each $3.04 
Good Iron Pipe in ran- 




















Famous Armstrong Kerosene Engines |§ BuyYour Roofing Needs Now-Don’t Delay 
Now Built for Harris Brothers! These Low Sale Prices Prevail € 


This is your big chance to buy prepared roofing, metal roofing and siding 





The one and only real successful kerosene engine is now offered at reduced prices for the Suttons that Will not ba cguaited ia eqsaeme fer Sone tp A ; 
» in 51 years. The -rs of these celebrated engines hav - - “ at prices that will not or some time to come ut you mus 
oe pen Pal og SS — on ~ tae ee eaten a _ methine oy to us todistribute not delay. Quick a tion is necessary, for the supply of these bargain lots is limited, 
el p uct, Like any ie € = uy un € ey lave made the necessary price Read them carefully, mail order quickly, to insure y lf against di intment. 
concession in order that we might use our wonderful sales organization to acquaint our 
many thousand friends and customers with the most simple, reliable and economical bg : ' 2 > ae & 
engine ever oifered—"Built for Service Since 1867". Get all the facts—here’s the chance iS. # £58! yi ee 
you've been hoping and waiting for. Learn all about the many improved, superior, ax high grade rubber surfaced roofing; pat up 105 eq. ft. to the rolf. Complete with 
is and cement No. JL-302, 3-ply, per roll $1.27. 2-ply, per roli $1.27. 1-ply, per roll $1.07. 


Rawhide stone faced Gold Medal Roofing, goaran- 
teed 15 iors; Rolls contain 108 aq. ft... nails and 
cement included. No. JB-303, per roll $2.20. 

Our Famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3-ply, - 
anteed for 12 years; a high grade cnterion Fats 
contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement included. No. 
38-304, 3-ply per roll $1.64; 2-ply, per roll $3.445 
i-ply, per roll $1.20. 

10,000 rolls of extra heavy high grade roofing; red 
or gray slate coated, rock faced, brown pebble 
coated, double sanded, mineral or mica ed. 
No, JE-205, per roll of 108 sq, ft., nails and cement 
lacluded $1.94, 


2 in. corrugated, overhauled 
t No. JB-306, per 


28 cauge painted 2 1/ 
siding sheets; 5 1/2 ft. long. ° 
100 sq. it. $2.C0. 
26 gauge painted 2 1 /2 in. corrugated, overhauled 
roofing shewts. Nu. JB-307, per 10u sq. ft. $3.00. 
26 gouge extra heavy pointed, 2 12 in. corrugated 
wled sheets for roofing barns, granaries 
No. JB-308, per 100 eq. ft. $3.50. % 





ORRUGATE 
SHEETS 











inallsizes. Our 


your machine, an 





7% Light Rumely-Falk Electric Light 
Outfit complete with Willard rubber jar 
storage batteries, 20 volts. No, JB-213. 
Compiete $210.00. 


only $220.00, 


dom lengths complete = atin tink, b sae S60 fs, 
with couplings, all Non-Tip Hog Troughs made of ditferen es, both single Best made, biggest capacity. Built to 
sizes. Order No. JB- eave galvanized wen, pasated Pees Sectional-pot ep in afew hours, | JB-1507.. Latest Hi run. from large t + or. small gas 
204, 1" per foot 7 cents, strongly riveted: capacity 20 gallone. White porcelain enameled, roll | Made of best lumber. Quality and | Pattern, Large water caps- engine. Hand feed size i6 in. x 1$ in. 
: - * +4 s A B capes > ’ rim sink and back; twe nickel. | construction guaran iy cw and cooling surface. im No. JB-215. Now $225.00. 
) 1 ise 14°° wide, 5 f(t. ‘ong. JB.208 each : 4 eo. e 

Order No. JB-205, ; $3.14. te lots of three each $3.06. Ie p ated faucets and strainer; Desde coupon fos ue te cexctiptive egg Eo) Slack Popes, For ipee siz tely low. 

> -ents r > ‘ “ * trap. 8-65 20536 ° of **Presto-Up'’ Garage: » 39 jodels, $23.00. Other roportiona’ % 
per foot 9 cents. tote of ott cash 62.96 fis0b: Allethereizes  Pandiecces.  ” °*"™°* | 1517 and 1918 modejs, $25.00. — J 


You must act quick, or be disappointed. 
A limited number of these World's fam- 
ous original and genuine Sharples Tubv- 
lar*‘A’’Cream Separators can s(i!! be had 


have brought a flood of orders from wise, 
posted farmers everywhere, ani our en- 
tire remaining stock will soon be gone. 


We will accept your old separator as part 
sayment. Send yor I 80 d 

‘ree trial —give you four months to pay for 
guarantee satisfaction for- 
ever. Order direct from this adver ment. 
No. JB-20 Sharples No. 2, now $42.50, 


Advance Ensilage Cutter >120 


Enormous capacity—15 to 20 tons per 
hour. Cuts any silage as fast as you 
can feed it. Order No, JB-214. Now 








revious annov ncements 


ar new Sharples on 80 days 
t 











“Closet, only | $2.50Co 


Improved chemical | Complete cob- 
indoor closet, fitted bler outfit _con- 
with regular shaped sisting of re- 
closet seat and cov- versible iron 




















MIM ED 
W002 SCREWS, 








Our guaranteed house paint Fy er, finished in birch stand, lasts, a 
of best formula spreads far- mahogany. Cast hammer, knife, lens. 2000 prisms cut on the inner 
ther, wears longer andcosts Per ROD, 33 Cents eral frame and | sewing awis, Seetehen ait side with bull’s eye pointing down 
lesa.’ 28 non-fading colors to = $pecial barbed bottom galvanized hog base, steel casing | hafts, needles the. TSe Contains etteiete = below nak floods _ the road 
choose from. Order No. JB- [f'No“ in top wire und’ Ne 14 ae enameledinazureblue, | rivets, hee and fiat heads from smaiitolarge head with soft light. Supply lim- 
206, per gallon -77. Guaran- mediate line and stay wires. Stays eompiete with exhaust pilates, leather and rubber cement, clamp sizes. You need them every day ited, order quick. Fits any car, 
teed quality Barn Paint, « lasting spaced 6 inches soart. No. JB-209— pipe and chemical, munch solderi . about the farm. No. JB-8042— meets all anti-glare laws ive 

pservative, 6colors. Order No. F yp ob 433c. No. Ji-210 ready to install. No, "ND ing copper, thread and wax. lbs. 75c. 10 Ib, box $1.40. size of your lenses No.JB-212, 
SE Dir. ber gallon $4.00. | fueron te | - ~sdllane si JBIS16 each $11.75. rder No. JB-54. Complete $1:65. 26 ib. box $3.25. Per pair . : 





Per Pr. 


95¢ 


Regular 
$5.00 extra 
fine Anti- 
giare auto 


























R. F. D. Box No. or Street State 

















Direct dealing with us means more than just a big money-saving. It means guaf- 
anteed satisfaction as to quality, and the fair, square-deal treatment which has been the corner 
stone of this business for a quarter of a century. 


thi : You must remember in all your dealings here 
that we insist upon satisfaction for you. That is why this business, founded in 1892, has grown 






; ~ 7 
z . oe 
HARRIS BRO THERS CO., Dept. 18 31, Chicago, Iilinois through 25 years’ honest public dealing to its present large proportions. Each year has marked our 
Mark an X in the’square below to show which books you want. They : . A P 
are FREE and sent postpaid. steady aye - ty to aes pd gay, host of regular —. Our increasing cash = 
Beilding Material and —— Plembiag end Heat ing power has brought us added ability to control the sources of those tremendous bargains t 
Ct Sapplies Book and Sele Particulars Cc] Book -_ ae mode ~ name Capous ee ocean to ocean. And remember, each purchase, no matter how 
. ee . small or volv i b 
Cc] Roofing, Siding and C] Wire and Fencing C] Pots Varnishes a Seehed ty cur onal Bate eee accepted pe A ond cont te you ypter the ection of our $10,000,000 Ene. 
Harris Home Book of “Presto-Up” Portable Farnitare — Rags and is 8B OT Ss co 35 and Iron Streets 
Cc) Plans, Barns, etc. Finch on nace a House Furnishings HARR = oh RX HER e OWNERS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
a 'e ageost at You Order from This Advertisement, 
All Articles Offered Are to Stock on Hand 
FROIN icrecmmmn Town. . 








